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Notes of the Week 


HE burning of the liner Volturno in mid- 
ocean, and the colliery disaster in Wales, 
both attended with terrible loss of life, will 
give this week of the year a black mark in the 
calendar. Upon certain aspects of these catastrophes 
we comment in another column. Mere expressions of 
sympathy can do little to comfort the sufferers. Not 
since the loss of the Titanic has the nation been so 
shocked and saddened, and we can only hope that 
from these unhappy events some experience may be 
gained, some special item of knowledge may emerge, 
by which their risk in the future shall be minimised. 


The announcement in a recent issue that the Board of 
Education has decided to extend the system in vogue 
at the British Museum, of escorting small parties round 
the various departments with a responsible guide, to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, should cause much 
satisfaction. Nothing is more tiring to eyes and mind 
than an aimless visit to those crowded storehouses of 
beautiful and historic things, our public museums, and 
the provision of a lecturer who will expound in quiet, 
leisurely fashion the treasures on view, their associa- 
tions and the reasons for their value, will concentrate 
the attention and save much wasted energy on the part 
of visitors who are wise enough to avail themselves of 
his services. Special evening lectures are also to be 
held, with the object of rendering the national collec- 
tions more comprehensible and of greater use to those 
who appreciate them, but are at a loss as to how to 


employ their exceptional advantages in the best 
manner. 


The sheriff of New York sets a good example— 
though, we fear, too late—to those in so-called autho- 
rity in this island who have so ignominiously failed to 
suppress the fanatics who disguise their work under the 
mild term of militant suffragism. Referring to the 








| proposed “welcome meeting’’ for Mrs. Pankhurst on 


her arrival, he states:—“I will attend the meeting as 
sheriff, and a believer in woman suffrage, but I do not 
believe in militancy. I will not allow lecturing for the 
furtherance of militant views, nor the advocacy of sedi- 
tious sentiments, of the burning of buildings or the 
destruction of property. Neither will I tolerate Anar- 
chistic and Nihilistic utterances, Pankhurstian treason 
to Government, the exposition of destruction, nor the 
senseless cry of sex warfare.” This is sensible, straight 
talking, and we hope it means straight action if the 
occasion comes. We do not approve, as a rule, of 
manufactured words; but if the adjective “ Pankhurst- 
ian” goes down to posterity as a synonym for treason- 
able, we shall not complain. 


Rebellious schoolboys are in for rather a bad time 1f 
the latest development of electrical science is extended. 
The “electric spanker” has been tried at two schools in 
Virginia, which had a reputation for lack of discipline, 
with astonishingly good results—not so astonishing, 
perhaps, if we remember that this clever little machine 
delivers five sharp thwacks per second! It would take 
the temperament of a Stoic to keep cool under such 
an unfaltering method of remonstrance, especially as 
the occupant is firmly held during the operation. 
Wriggling, therefore, is of no use at all. Memory 
reminds us that years ago the human hand or a cane 
was peculiarly effective; possibly, however, the more 
modern boy is tougher. If so, is it a case of rapid 
evolution ? 


The sixtieth anniversary of The Field is an occasion 
for congratulations to a paper which has not often 
given its contemporaries announcements concerning its 
career or developments. With the number dated 
October 4, considerable improvements were inaugurated 
in the general style and the illustrations of this old- 
established weekly, and we must say that the contents 
of that issue, both text and reproductions of photo- 
graphs, are exceptionally good. 


Possibly by the grace of the all-conquering “Tango” 
dance we shall be set free from the grotesque move- 
ments, with no less grotesque names, which threatened 
a short time ago to run riot in this country under the 
general title of “ dances.’’ Paris, of course, has caught 
the new craze badly, and, if we are to believe a cor- 
respondent whose statements are usually dependable, 
is contemplating joyously a new step called the “Lame 
Duck’s Dance,” in which “the left arm is kept rigid 
against the body while the left foot taps the floor.”’ 
It sounds rather stiff, and a performance which 
by name and description is a series of hops or limps 
hardly appeals to us as calculated to endow the human 
form with that added grace which is the essential 
reason for and should be the natural effect of the 
genuine dance. 
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The Equinoxes 


ONCE, as light grew, my eyes saw nothing clear, 
Once to day’s tasks my strength went forth in vain; 
Strange wandering dreams the laggard plough would 

steer, 
Strange painful hopes beset the primrose-lane. 
Those seed-time fears but came to play their part, 
That mirage wan dissolved, and left me free, 
When the ripe flower displayed its open heart, 
When matéd things embraced their destiny. 


Now, as light sinks, the glamours rise once more, 

O’er the reaped land they weave their silver mist ; 
Strange voices call, as from a ferry-shore, 

Strange phantoms lead, as to a gate of tryst. 
This riddle, too, may be made plain to me, 

This mocking jest be, by my judgment, shriven, 
When the spent leaf no longer clogs the tree, 

When, clear through bare boughs, shows the face of 

heaven. G. M. Hort. 








Science and Disaster 


: ire pride of man in his discoveries, his knowledge, 

his application of truths gleaned in the laboratory 
or in the study after weeks and months, it may be years, 
of research, to the advancement of modern ccmmerce 
and the production of a state of safety in travel and in 
labour, suffers many severe reverses. He makes per- 
fect the idea of a safety-lamp which shall prevent 
explosions and fires in mines—and every now and then 
the news of a terrible mine disaster wrings the heart of 
the nation. He builds a huge ship with every con- 
ceivable appliance for avoiding collision, for extin- 
guishing fire, and the great vessel strikes an iceberg 
and slowly founders, or burns itself to a charred wreck 
on the high seas, and hundreds of lives are lost. He 
equips his railways with the latest inventions, the most 
delicate instruments, saying, as he proudly considers 
their beauty and sensitiveness and ingenuity, “ acci- 
dents will now be practically impossible,” and a train- 
smash with all the added horrors of a conflagration 
shocks the whole country. 

The progress of science, aided by the constant 
labours of thousands of indefatigable students, in 
itself wholly admirable, by its very nature brings an 
element of danger. While the machine may be perfect, 
the man who controls it is not, and although in a few 
instances the machine has been made to control the 
man, so that if he forgets or makes a mistake he is 
either stopped or warned, even then, it seems, accidents 
can happen. It is as though every time we achieved 
a step forward in applied knowledge of the forces whiclr 
we try to bend to our will, a mysterious, ironic fate 
sets us at naught, proves to us how feeble are our finest 
efforts, shows us that the barriers which we thought 
were passed still exist. 

Yet, while we are bound to admit that there is a large 
factor of discouragement in these catastrophes which 








have been so frequent of late, it is happily obvious that 
a splendid aspect is often presented to us even in the 
midst of sorrow and regret at partial failure. The 
thought of the call for help flitting across space in 
electric waves at the speed of light from the burning 
liner Volturno, and of the ten steamers of various 
nationalities hearing the call, racing at top speed 
through the gale towards that helpless, blazing wreck, 
must bring a thrill to the least emotional reader ; it is 
a superb example of comradeship in the hour of danger. 
Here is the work of science at its finest ; if human know- 
ledge was powerless to check the flames, it was powerful 
to bring aid from beyond the horizon. In the face of 
such a triumph no man can cast ridicule on the quiet, 
persevering experiments of the scientist—for all these 
things were thought out in the study, worked out on 
paper in masses of figures and intricate mathematics, 
tried on a small scale without advertisement or hope of 
immediate reward. 

As long as men travel by land and sea, as long as 
they press below the ground their tunnels and mines 
for coal and precious metals, as long as they seek to 
learn the secrets of the air—and that means as long as 
humanity lives on this isolated planet—so long will the 
chemist, the electrician, the mathematician pursue their 
loyal labours, and imperfect humanity, sometimes for- 
getting or “not thinking,’’ will render those labours 
vain. The brain is not automatic, though occasionally 
the repetition of customary duties renders it nearly so. 
A moment’s preoccupation, and a train rushes to 
destruction, in spite of all the exquisite devices of 
modern signalling apparatus. A moment’s careless- 
ness or haste, and a faulty lamp causes an explosion, 
and a few hundred lives are spent. “No man liveth 
to himself.”” To defy the impending disaster acute 
minds are constantly working at highest strain, and 
their best results are nullified by the frailty of other 
minds; the incalculable margin of human error spoils 
the beauty and effect of it all. 


To look back through the years, tracing the gradual 
progress brought about by the infinite patience of the 
men who have gone, is inspiring. Davy, Faraday, 
Helmholtz, Hertz, Curie—how they pondered, experi- 
mented, followed every clue, retired undaunted from 
false positions and began again! To look forward, 
remembering what has been done, and bearing in mind 
that some of the men whom we speak of familiarly will 
be honoured by future generations just as we honour 
and perpetuate the memory of those great names of 
the past, is no less inspiring. And if, by the inherent 
imperfections of our nature, disasters must happen 
from time to time, one conclusion is unavoidable: the 
world is the better for these untiring investigators, 
these scientists, in spite of occasional breakdowns in 
their theories. For from the ruins of a theory, the 
failure of an experiment, and even from death and 
disaster, they gain fresh knowledge and win fresh 
secrets to stay the hand of that dire destructive force 
which seems always to be awaiting our smallest lapse. 


W. L. R. 
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English Letters a Century Ago 


W ARS and rumours of war are an atmosphere 

obscuring the civil horizon, even as the smoke 
of battle does the fair face of Nature. Nevertheless, 
on the stricken field courage, heroism, patriotism, the 
qualities of prescience and leadership, are the master- 
keys of human destiny. Not in vain do moralists tell 
us that our life is as a warfare. Soft conditions, a 
silken dalliance, lead a nation downward, ever down- 
ward. The coward lives to run away another day. 
All unconsciously the people whose fingers are taught 
to fight accumulate a reservoir of force. Some 
cataclysm perchance may render that reserve power 
destructive, as the bursting of a dam may wreck a 
countryside, though the master-builder designed it to 
spread fertility and illumination. 


A century ago all Europe was a cockpit. When, as 
now, armies are put in motion by pressing a button and 
murder one another a mile or two asunder, the factor 
of individual prowess ceases to decide issues. More- 
over, as space is annihilated, men recover more quickly 
from and sooner forget the ravages of war. It is thus 
doubtful whether war is so strong a race tonic to-day 
as it was a hundred years ago. 


The literary potential of England at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century was without parallel, save only in 
the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. In 1800 Keats 
was five years old, Shelley eight, Byron twelve, Sir 
Walter Scott twenty-nine. Campbell’s poem, “The 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’’ was published in 1799. There 
was already in the air, to temperaments attuned 
to high endeavour, the indescribable sense of a 
re-birth, but few could guess how = mighty the 
renaissance was to be. Wordsworth was born 
in 1770, Coleridge in 1772, and Southey in 1774; 
the powers of all three were thus at full tide dur- 
ing the first decade of the nineteenth century. Southey 
had then become a confirmed verse-maker. He took 
upon himself to tell the world that his verse was 
destined to immortality. His classical imitations are 
remembered nowadays by the parodies they evoked. 
Thus his poem of “ The Widow,”’ written in sapphics 
to awaken a horror of war, lives to-day in Canning 
and Frere’s immortal jingle, “ Needy Knife-Grinder !”’ 
His attempt at dactyllics in “The Soldier’s Wife” 
brought down upon him the merciless humour of 
Gifford. “Cold are thy famished babes. God help 
thee, widowed one!’? was Southey’s last line; 
“Dactyllics call’st thou ’em? God help thee, silly 
one!’’ wrote Gifford. Campbell’s genius at the period 
now referred to was beginning to enrich English litera- 
ture with some of its grandest lyrics. It is strange 
that Campbell, shy and timid as a mouse, should have 
been inspired by battle-cries which are as fresh to-day 
as when he penned them. “Hohenlinden,” “Ye 
Mariners of England,” “ The Soldier’s Dream,” “ The 
Battle of the Baltic,’’ remain a national inheritance. 
“Hohenlinden ” would probably never have been pub- 





lished but for the importunity of Sir Walter Scott, who 
told Washington Irving that Campbell himself did not 
think much of his “d——d drum and trumpet lines.”’ 
Yet Wisdom is justified of her children. 


In the opening years of the century Wordsworth 
passed through and lived down the Revolution fever. 
The mastery of his art was maturing. Some of his 
most perfect sonnets are of this period, notably that 
beginning, “ Milton! thou should’st be living at this 
hour,’’ and the sonnet in which occurs the line, “ Plain 
living and high thinking are no more.”’ 


“The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’’ appeared in 1805, 
“Marmion ’’ in 1808, and “ The Lady of the Lake”’ 
in 1809. “ Waverley ’’ did not see the light till 1814. 
Which is our more treasured possession—the literary 
work or the life-story of the Wizard of the North? 
Without Scott’s published work, the English-speaking 
world of letters would indeed be poorer; without his 
life-story, men would have missed a vision of inspiring 
grandeur that never stales. His literary achievement 
was imperishably great, but the man was greater still. 


A century ago, Coleridge, young as he was, had 
passed his zenith. “Lyrical Ballads’ appeared in 
1798; these included “The Ancient Mariner.’ 
“ Christabel’’ was apparently written about the same 
time, although it was not published till 1816. The 
splendour and the pity of Coleridge’s genius are for 
ever focussed in these two poems, one a rhapsody of 
passion, worthy of the unknown dramatist who con- 
ceived the book of Job; the other a nugget from a 
goldfield, then slowly sinking beneath waters of 
oblivion. Let us recall Lamb’s outline in miniature, 
recaptured from the time when he and Coleridge were 
lads together at Christ’s Hospital. He thus describes 
the stripling whom in after years he worshipped, his 
temporary quarrel with whom coloured some of his 
saddest lines: 


I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man : 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him to muse on the old familiar faces. 


In Elia’s essay on “Christ’s Hospital Five-and- 
Thirty Years Ago ’’ we read, “ Come back into memory, 
like as thou wert in the day-spring of thy fancies, with 
hope like a fiery column before thee, the dark pillar 
not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard!’’ No lover of literature will 
forget that Charles and Mary Lamb belong to the 
renaissance of the nineteenth century. Elia and 
Cousin Bridget! Unique and intimate is their hold 
on those who look beneath the surface of bookmaking; 
they are companions of all to whom the highest litera- 
ture is dear. 


In March, 1810, Byron woke to find himself famous 
with the publication of “ Childe Harold.”” Three years 
before “Hours of Idleness’” appeared, and, when the 
Edinburgh Review administered its customary castiga- 
tion to the efforts of the literary tyro, Byron retorted 
with “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” the clever 
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work of an impudent boy. The dazzling literary splen- 
dour of the nineteenth century dawned when “Childe 
Harold’”’ saw the light. Keats died in 1821, Shelley 
in 1822, and Byron in 1824. In the period of fourteen 
years, 1810-1824, the literary output of Great Britain 
was stupendous. Scott was pouring forth his Waverley 
Novels, Wordsworth was in his prime, and the magic 
argosy of song of the trio of poets just named set sail 
across the golden sea of fame, a voyage for eternity. 
Their glory can never fade so long as the English 
language endures. 

Another feature of this prolific period must not be 
overlooked. It is in the highest degree significant. The 
first decade of the nineteenth century formed the pre- 
lude to the birthdays of half the great Victorians. 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Gladstone, 
Bright, Darwin, are planets who swam into human ken 
in the years which immediately followed it. Thus 
does vital struggle ever bring hidden treasure to the 
surface. In the days of stress men are not content to 
float down the stream idle spectators of the outskirts of 
“that imperial palace whence they came’’; they wake 
to strenuous endeavour, and to its literary counterpart, 
noble utterance. The Lake School trio was the advance 
guard; the Cockney School trio the rearguard; the 
great Victorians marched in their wake. Is history 
likely to repeat itself? Are the elements now so kindly 
mixed that Nature can mould a singer or a seer for all 
time? We live in a shallower, more superficial age, an 
age fussily active, without leisure to think. Men and 
women nowadays are so intent upon the surface shows 
of things that basic harmonies are apt to be forgotten. 
The pursuit of the infinitely little sends leanness withal 
into men’s souls. The old methods of education, 
repressive, often brutal, were a discouragement of that 
era of clamour, froth and limelight, which to-day invades 
society and its reflex, the schoolroom. The newspaper 
and feuilleton habit is too a pernicious destroyer of all 
healthy literary appetite, even as “pegs” and “nips” 
would convert the ostrich into a dyspeptic ennuyeur. 
Of the books published during the years 1900-1910 how 
many will be remembered a hundred years hence? The 
volume of printed matter unloaded on the British public 
during that period has been enormous. What of its 
lasting qualities ? 

The richest field of human effort during the twentieth 
century has doubtless been that of scientific research, 
in which domain the record of our modern world is 
unique. Not only as adaptors of natural law to prac 
tical issues do the men of this century stand pre-eminent, 
but elemental investigation of Nature has probably 
never been so profound as to-day. The published work 
of such investigators is, however, hardly to be classed 
as literature. Sir Isaac Newton and Faraday did not 
make literature. Darwin’s wonderfully limpid style 
puts him on a different plane, but that this is so is 
accidental rather than fundamental. We can but hope 
that in our playing fields to-day a goodly crop of the 
Immortals may be in training. 

A. E. Carry. 





Autumn 


De enc is the alchemy by which a debatable pro- 

position is transmuted into a truism. During the 
last two centuries a number of improbable-looking 
propositions dealing with equalities have been more or 
less established. An American and a French Revolu- 
tion, each of them inspired by genius, bequeathed the 
dogma of the fundamental equality of men. It is only 
a half-truth, but the true part of it has come to appear 
so true that it requires an effort of the imagination to 
conceive of its ever having been questioned. The 
equality of the sexes is another half-true proposition of 
which the true part has become immortal; the alchemist 
of genius was here, George Meredith. The doctrine to 
which we wish to call attention is not without interest, 
though its propagation will never sprinkle Europe with 
blood or Downing Street with dress patterns. 

The dogma of the equality of the seasons is nowhere, 
that we know of, enshrined in a deathless sentence. No 
one has inscribed on a tablet of brass, at Greenwich 
Observatory or other suitable place, that “ All Seasons 
are born Equal.” All we have to guide us is a series 
of inferences, drawn from a thousand scattered pages 
of poetry. We will quote but two passages dealing 
with the subject, but they appear to us to contain the 
modern doctrine in its most irrefutable form. The first 
passage is from the “Ring and the Book” :— 

Rather learn and love 
Each facet-flash of the revolving year !— 
Red, green and blue that whirl into a white, 


The variance now, the eventual unity, 
Which make the miracle. 


The other is from a poem of Stevenson— 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 

The notion communicated to us by these poets—that 
every season has its good qualities, and that the various 
phases of the year are necessary to and complete each 
other—seems nowadays the merest commonplace. It 
has not always been so. Early poetry was all about the 
early part of the year. Moreover, the debate between 
the seasons is at bottom an affair of landscapes, and 
taste in landscape, we reluctantly admit, is a matter 
that has suffered development. The only other reasons 
we can conceive for setting up one season against 
another are such as might be advanced by a sportsman, 
a valitudinarian, or an hotel-keeper. But taste in land- 


+ scape has undoubtedly developed, and with it taste in 


seasons. Wild and sad landscapes were long held to 
be intrinsically repellant, and it required an extra- 
ordinary degree of zsthetic independence to pay them 
any sort of homage. The sad season has also had its 


| battle. 


The cycle of taste has been very unjust towards 
Autumn.  Metrical reasons may have had something to 
do with it, but it nevertheless strikes us as an un- 
warranted insult that this season should be the only one 
ever left out in an enumeration— 


For every season she hath dressings fit, 
For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 
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Why not for autumn? Were there no “Displays of 
Autumn Fashions” when Charles was king? But through 
centuries of medieval and modern literature the poets 
have eyes for no season but the spring. 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king ; 
and his chief courtiers, with their contrasting uniforms, 
are Winter and Summer. Autumn is only a bondsman 
and a thrall. In English poetry we have to go as far 
as Keats before we find an enduring monument to the 
delights of Autumn. And even in Keats’ homage there 
is a sub-refrain of disrespect, as of one addressing a 
minor divinity— 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music, too. 

After the Romantic Movement came a revulsion of 

feeling, and it may almost be said now that if Spring 
was the god of the Primitives, Autumn is the divinity of 
the post-Romantics. Mr. Belloc, in reviewing the 
rhythmical after he had exhausted the financial possi- 
bilities of the “huit francs et dix centimes,” that 
remained to him at a critical stage of the “Path to 
Rome,’’ says that a “modern fool’’ would not have been 
able to sing of this momentous sum of money without 
introducing “a lot about Autumn and death.” Autumn, 
decay, and death are the chosen themes of al] those 
poets of the last hundred years who have been the most 
“modern” of their generation. Matthew Arnold, 
saddest of all English poets, is the most typical in this 
respect. Autumn, sad or violent, but always destruc- 
tive, is the setting of nearly all of his meditative 
poems. 
We could multiply the examples indefinitely, and 
could reinforce them from the works of many other 
nineteenth century poets with far less fundamental 
sorrow in their nature. 

Autumn and death are, to the modern mind, almost 
inseparable ideas, and the reason for the connection is 
so obvious that we will not enlarge upon it. But the 
connection of ideas is not universal. The Latin poets 
threw the burden of their most solemn meditations upon 
the enamelled Spring. “Immortalia ne speres’’ warns 
Horace, but why the warning? It is because “the snows 
have dispersed, the grasses returned to the fields, and the 
leaves to the trees”. . . . because a “Grace with her 
sister-nymphs dares naked to lead the measure”. . . . 
because Spring has revisited the land. Another of his 
most famous odes, in which the fear of death is evoked, 
begins with the joyful announcement, “Solvitur acris 
hiemps.” The very Latin word for Autumn—it is our 
word too—suggests nothing but hope; it is connected 
with augere, to increase; Autumn is the season of 
“mellow fruitfulness.”. The Germans, too, say 
Herbst, which is the same word as “karvest.’’ Except 


in the old weird Eastern rites of Ishtar and of correla- 
tive gods, the primitive idea of Autumn seems to be a 
uniformly cheerful one, and in these particular cases it 
would require an expert Oriental scholar to know when 
the worshippers were grieving and when rejoicing. 
Autumn sadness and Autumn beauty are alike modern 
R. F. S. 


discoveries. 
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My Lady’s Book. By GERALD GOULD. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In Arcady, and Other Poems. By W. J. CAMERON. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In Gray and Gold. By A. F. GERALD. (Blackwell. 
Is. net.) 

Phyllistrata, and Other Poems. By E. CECIL ROBERTS. 
(James Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Idela: An Epos. By SARAH BENSON. (Erskine Mac- 
donald. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Queen Elizabeth. By WILLIAM H. WINTER, B.A., B.D. 
(John Long. 3s. 6d. net.) 


HERE are certain books it is almost an intrusion to 
lay reviewing hands upon. Dante’s “ Vita Nuova,” 
Sydney's “Astrophel and Stella,’ Rossetti’s “House 
of Life,’’ Browning’s Love Poems, were obviously 
written “for one, and one only,’’ and unless the re- 
viewer restricts himself to technical criticism he is in 
danger of an abhorrent kind of indelicacy. Mr. Gerald 
Gould’s new book of poems is one of this character. 
It breathes an intimacy which really calls for apprecia- 
tion or silence. Of course, every man who writes with 
sincerity lays bare his soul and hangs the day of judg- 
ment over his head, but this is especially true of those 
who write of what is nearest themselves. The worst 
instance of a reviewer’s tough-skinned bungling was 
shown by Buchanan in his diatribe on The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, and there can be little doubt that 
Rossetti had premonitions of this kind of Philistinism 
when he laid his love sonnets in his wife’s grave. 
Probably most readers of THE ACADEMY know that 
Mr. Gould is a choice lyric poet. He has written a few 
poems which no self-respecting anthology of modern 
poetry could exclude. He has a fine sense of rhythm, 
an artist’s conception of unity, and a very enviable 
facility in the delicate handling of words. These are 
great gifts, but they naturally entail corresponding 
dangers. One of the dangers lying in wait for fine 
craftsmen is artificiality, and in this book Mr. Gould 
has not wholly avoided it. He sins in good company 
with a poet like Mr. Yeats, the Elizabethans, and the 
song-writers who followed them, but he sins neverthe- 
less. Here and there the play of fancy overmasters 
the original impulse, so that where the reader feels 
there should be a growing clarity, there is paradox and 
obscurity. He seems at times, moreover, to alternate 
between a child trying manfully to lift weights beyond 
his strength, and a strong man content to blow bubbles. 


Imprisoned as men are, they run 

At large in dreams through day and night; 
Blind, yet they know there is a sun 

That floods the turning spheres in light; 
And very far beyond my view 
Burns on in faith my love for you. 
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For as the thwarted thought requites 
Desire of bringing time to book, 
So does a world of infinites 
Shine calm and countless in your look; 
More lovely and more strangé are these 
Than the unislanded dim seas. 


But if these poems miss the clear note of praise, if 
aspiration outweighs assurance, their idealism, reserve, 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling put them whole 
worlds above some of the muddy books of so-called 
love poems that have been recently published. Indeed, 
by comparison, they are as a buttercup-meadow under 
a doubtful April sky to a dismal bog country. 


Amid the shifting streams 

Of birth and life and death, 
We cheapen not our dreams, 

Nor spend them with our breath; 
Change, past and yet to be, 
_ We guess not, nor refuse it; 
In loving we 
Have our eternity, 

And cannot lose it. 


There is a gay, light-hearted spirit of youth about 
Mr. W .J. Cameron’s poems. He sings with the ease 
and grace of a natural singer. What he says of himself 
is true: 

Sing I as a bird sings, 
Careless how or why, 

Not for weighty reasons, 

Léyalties or treasons, 

Things that with the seasons 
Reign awhile and die. 


“To speak,’’ says Mr. Yeats, “of one’s emotions with- 
out fear or moral ambition, to come out from the 
shadow of other men’s minds, to forget their needs, to 
be utterly oneself, that is all the muses care for.’’ To 
the measure of his strength that is what Mr. Cameron 
achieves in this little book. No matter what his theme, 
he writes with the sincerity of one who is content to 
offer you himself, careless of praise or blame; and 
whether it be in life or literature, this happy self- 
reliance is winning in its appeal. His simple imagina- 
tion and his ear for the music of words should save 
him from the neglect of those whose taste matters. The 
sonnets fail for want of body, but “Home Along,’’ 
“In Sunny Piccadilly,’”? “The Only Child,’’ “Alien,” 
“Seekers,’” and “Recognition’? are all successful. 
“Friends of the Morning,”’ a little spoiled by the hard 


metrical beat in the second line, shows how effectively 
he can use a refrain :— 


Where have ye vanished, ye presences shining ? 
Whom do ye company, gentle and true, 
Brave and yet kindly? Now ever repining 
Go I and friendless, forsaken by you. 
I was not lonely with dreams for companions. 


There is something approaching vision in the lines “ To 
Sleep ”’ :— 


Oh, gentle Sleep! 
’Gainst thy wise domination 











None rebels are, for men of every nation, 
Owning thy sway, lie down with one another, 
Rocked in thy arms, oh, age-old, mighty mother, 
Children whose griefs lie drownéd fathoms deep 
’Neath thy dark waves, oh, Sleep ! 
Mysterious Sleep ! 
The silent tide steals on; 
Thy arms come close till sese and sight are gone, 
Soft music rises for a lullaby; 


The faces of lost friends gleam white, a fringe of life’s 
great sea. 


(Nay, stay me not, nor weep !) 
The waves encompass me; 
They draw me down to Sleep. 


“In Gray and Gold”’ is frankly dull. The author 
versifies too often and too easily when his imagination 
is quite cold, as though poetry weré verbal transcript 
from nature, or elaborate description, or rhymed senti- 
ment. Those arts belong to journalism. Every poem 
must possess a vitality of its ow. It should seem to 
have lain “burningly in the hand of God”’ afd so to 
have become spiritual experience. Poétry costs spirit. 
Spirit is the seed of its immortality. All that is with- 
out spirit is but “the dregs of life, the prey of worms.” 

Was it Mr. Robert Ross who was engagéd on the task 
of making an Anthology to be entitled “The Tenth 
Muse’?? We would commend to his careful attention 
the next thrée volumes under notice. Mr. E. Cecil 
Roberts has passed through the greatest of all imagina- 
tive experiences, the contemplation of his own decease. 
Being, as the Nottingham Guardian assures us on the 
wrapper, “A poet of positive genius, as will be seen,” 
he has recorded the experience in lines we shall not 
readily forget : — 


I sometimes féar that I shall die 
Before my dizzy brain 
Has left its legacy of Thought, 
Or voiced the Muse’s strain. 
I sometimes fear that I shall die, 
And no one for my end will sigh. 


I shall not sorrow when I go 
Though all things are not good, 
Though grief attends our painful way, 
And children cry for food— 
O, Life is worth the living, though— 
I shall not sorrow when I go! 


This, however, is not the full height of the poet’s 
genius. That we shall never be properly appreciated, 
even by our relations; that children cry for food, are 
undying truths we have all realised at one time or 
another ; but it has been left to Mr. Roberts fearfully to 
carry into the darkness of modern agnosticism this 
burning brand of faith :— 


I do not know, and yet I think 
There’s good in the Divine. 


Not that Mr. Roberts is punctilious about verbal truth, 
or he would never have said :— 


There is no monument that holds thy fame 
Save one small poem, Coleridge! 
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It is rather the larger atmospheric truths of the rural 
imagination that he cares for; such as he wots of in his 
reverie upon “Wordsworth’s Home’’ :— 


This bower of bliss he built, and sat 
At dusk to watch the wheeling bat, 
Or hear the lonely bleating that 

Came from the mountain height. 


Or in his soliloquy upon the inspiring River Trent :— 


In the fields the ewe lambs baa, 
From the branches sweetly calls 
All the feathered orchestra; 
All is throbbing, nothing palls! 


When a poet of positive genius speaks in such clear 
tones it is the reviewer’s obvious duty to stand aside 
and bow his head. 

We can but perform a like office to Mrs. Sarah Ben- 
son. She has written a most exciting drama about a 
villain who seduces an only daughter. To begin at the 
beginning, we are called upon to watch the dawn at the 
birth of Idela. Upon that day the sun rose to some 
purpose. It rose to 


Purify the darkness of the world, 
Where ungual sweaters, avid as a harr 
Turn gentle souls to swinking, ferine sluts, 
Where fiends, yclepéd men, with glairy touch, 
Grind down their once loved wives in servitude, 
To wankle, weary, tapid, sin-stained hags. 


A luxuriant passage which would not impress us more if 
we understood it. Mrs. Benson can also write simply, 
as the stanzas upon Ghosts in the second act of this 
lyrical drama show :— 


Some speculate, 
Prevaricate, 
Intoxicate, 


Contaminate, 
Encriminate, 
Homes desolate ! 


The most thrilling episode is the villain’s wooing. 
He wins the maiden’s heart by lying stories of his 
deeds as a soldier. How he returned “all covered with 


glory.’’ “How he had fallen all covered with shot 
wounds.”’ 


How he was rescued all broken and gory 

How he was stricken, anon, with enteric, 

Nursed in South Africa, after in London, 

Nursed back to life and then handsomely pensioned. 


“Back 1 am going, at once to the savage, 

Back, where in warfare, each man slays his brother! 

I will away, where the fight rages hottest, 

I will get killed, I have no one to love me!” 

Paused he and waited, but strangely kept looking, 
Paused he, with pity, he won fair Idela! 

“Wallace!” she cried, and her white lips then faltered, 
‘“Wallace !’’ then swayed she, as popies dew laden! 
“Idela!” cried he, then caught her, embraced her, 
Idela gave trustingly, shyly her love! 











It is a sad story. The girl’s mother dies; the villain 
dies also: but not before he had reached this pinnacle 
of infamy :— 


But work, he could not, for his day was done, 

And so she worked and talked of noble things, 

Until he fancied them his own and now 

Would write them down and move the world io good— 
But halting was his grammar and his pen! 

(For every sin is paid for to the full, 

Paid for in kind, bequeathing many a scar.) 

So, lightly she corrected, sent the proofs. 


The Rev. William H. Winter, B.A., B.D., Rector uf 
St. Saviour’s, Glen Osmond, South Australia, has 
written an “Epic Drama’’ of Queen Elizabeth to 
justify the religion of queens to men. Mr. Winter knows 
that a great dramatist is not to be pent within the 
bounds of mere history, so in the first act we are intro- 
duced to a Master Curzon, a Lord Dashaway and 
Orator George, to whom “A Voice’’ from the crowd is 
made to remark :— 


Therefore, good George, shut up thy tongue to-day. 


The citizens do not speak very good blank verse, 
though their religious charity is immaculate; nor is 
Queen Elizabeth more happy in her soliloquy :— 


How glad I am to have some leisure now, 
And meditate in quietness here alone. 
Accustomed as I am to scenes of pomp, 
To gayest revels and to pageants great, 
To witty speeches and to smart replies. 
Yet, I confess, I never thought to see 
Such varied splendour as here hangs around. 
Its vast magnificence o’erpowers my heart! 
A veritable scene from faeryland ! 

Spenser alone could justice do to it. 

I am afraid th’ expense will Dudley ruin. 


While Amy Robsart is made to be guilty of :— 


You call yourself a gentleman. . . 


By the way, why does the publisher, in his announce- 
ments at the end of this book, cruelly raise our expecta- 
tions by offering “John Long’s Poetical Works,’ only 
to dash them when we discover that the poetical works 
are actually those of William Shakespeare, Robert 
Browning, etc. ? 

Is Saul also among the prophets ? 





Gobineau’s “ Renaissance” 


The Renaissance. By ARTHUR, COUNT GOBINEAU. 
English Edition. Edited by Dr. Oscar LEVy. 
(Wm. Heinemann. os. 6d. net.) 


IT is indicative of much that a book so well-known as 
Gobinau’s “ Renaissance” should have to wait so long 
before it is dressed in the English tongue for English 
readers; but that is not so illuminating as the fact that 
the manner of the dressing is such that the obvious 
intention is to introduce it to a coterie. Because 
Nietzsche admired the Comte de Gobineau’s work it 
would seem to follow that Dr. Oscar Levy—who, some 
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of us believe, has done much to confuse, if not to mis- 
interpret, Nietzsche’s philosophy—must needs write 
sixty-six pages of introduction to this book, only the 
last three or four of which have any reference to the 
book itself, the major portion being occupied with the 
desire to prove that “Gobineau was a Nietzschean 
before Nietzsche.” In other words, a book that is an 
inspiration is carefully guided into such channels that it 
will be given over to sects and logomachies. With much 
that Dr. Levy has to say a healthy mind has to be in 
sympathy, in spite of a resolute refusal to let him suit 
his own case by saying, or implying, that the splendid 
Man of Galilee taught a mere doctrine of emasculation. 
He did not, of course; he taught strength, only not 
the vulgar strength of the “great blonde beast,” or 
bully. As a separate essay the introduction would 
have its place, but as an attempt to persuade us that 
the Comte de Gobineau was a Nietzschean, and an 
English variety at that, we suggest that it is quite out 
of the way as introductory to a book like “The 
Renaissance.”’ 

With no intention in the world to be discourteous to 
Dr. Levy, but with every desire that inspiration should 
not become strait-laced in systems, we suggest that 
readers will do well to skirt the introduction and pro- 
ceed immediately with the book itself. The intro- 
duction may or may not be read subsequently ; the book 
is sufficient to stand by itself. The form in 
which it is cast does not make its apprehension 
easy, though it is true that it is the only one 
possible for the book to make a just and expressive 
appeal. Dialogue when it is not part of a dramatic 
culmination nearly always makes difficult reading. 
There is a culmination in each of the five move- 
ments of the book; but in each case that culmination 
is not part of a dramatic so much as of a panoramic 
sequence. Each differs in its degree; the first, spun 
round about Savonarola, is at times most disconnected, 
and there is no hint of a sequence ; whereas the second, 
that has Cesare Borgia as its subject, runs forward like 
a play with a compact and orderly progress. None of 
the three remaining movements, dealing with Julius II, 
Leo XII, and Michelangelo, has either the looseness or 
compactness of the first or the second. The result of 
the method, however, is very happy, when once the 
mind has grown accustomed to its procedure. The 
whole movement winds slowly forward, expounding and 
elaborating itself from within, and Gobineau, whatever 
the opinions he has expressed in his other works, is 
schooled to a rounder wisdom by the necessity of sub- 
duing himself to his characters. 

It is just this which makes his delineation of Savona- 
rola’s influence so illuminating—though thereby he 
incurs the charge from Dr. Levy of having “appre- 
ciated’’ Savonarola “a little too much.’’ The fault of 
the method is apparent here; for since we may not see 
the excesses of the Medici, we cannot see the cause for 
Savonarola’s own bewildering excesses. That violent 
hatred of all Beauty masquerading in the name of 
Christianity, yet with a pure flame burning in the midst 





of it, is ever a perplexing thing when it appears in the 
history of men, whether it be in Florence of the Renais- 
sance, in Covenanting Scotland or English Nonconfor- 
mity. It ever seems accompanied by a self-hypocrisy 
that Gobineau neatly shows in Fra Girolamo. But it 
would seem that no stranger place for its irruption 
could be discovered than Florence in the early days of 
the sixteenth century. It is oniy by looking back that 
one may see the cause in the dilettante patronage 
of the Arts given by the Medici that, being occupied 
with no enthusiasms, worked its own reaction. The 
Comte de Gobineau’s dates, 1485-1560, preclude a dis- 
play of this earlier time; we imagine, moreover, that 
his sympathies would have lost for him the right per- 
spective; but had he brought it into the retrospective 
of the dialogue, his first section would have gained 
just what it needs in a central, self-consistent idea. 


However, it is not in the religious (or irreligious) 
atmosphere that the significance of the period lies: nor 
in the political, nor in the social, intrigues and events. 
The stern, relentless energy of Pope Julius the Second, 
subduing all things to his implacable will, the restless 
self-seeking of Cesare Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, 
compounded of treachery and cruelty as it was, and the 
lazy, luxurious Pope Leo the Tenth, serve only as in- 
terests in a book. Whatever aristocracy the Comte 
de Gobineau might have admired, the only aristocracy 
that emerges in this book is that of artistic genius. It 
might almost be said that the interest passes in and out 
with these prophets of beauty; and certainly Gobineau 
gives them life and individuality in a degree that few 
of the other characters have. Leonardo, unfortunately, 
hardly enters; but Michelangelo, Raphael, and the 
others are here, including Niccolo Machiavelli, 
whose development of personality throughout the book 
is one of its best achievements. Michelangelo, rough, 
tempestuous, and insatiable of energy for the high things 
he may discover and express in his art, and Raphael, 
gentle, deriving from others and transmuting his dis- 
coveries .with the pure annealment of his joy, form so 
obvious an antithesis that it is almost due to Gobineau 
to frame and elaborate it. He does so: we could wish 
he had done so even more fully. The scene in which 
Raphael tells of his derivations, and of the way in 
which he has thrived on his peers, is a masterly piece of 
artistic exposition. It is static, as we should ‘expect 
from Raphael; it is left to Michelangelo to reveal him- 
self in fierce ejaculations in the midst of his labours. 
We would not imagine this, for instance, of Raphael: 
“Pope Leo X is not a lover of the arts. He is a lover 
of luxury, and that is quite a different thing. All that 
glitters and brings him praise seems to him worthy of 
his patronage, and his only intention is that the arts 
shall minister to his vanity. What they express con- 
cerns him but little. The first of mortals who prac- 
tised luxury began, perhaps, to smooth the way by 
which the arts came into the world; but the second 
banished the arts in order to replace them by bombast 
and falsehood.’’ Less in exposition of himself than of 
Gobineau, he says also: “We are bequeathing a great 
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legacy, great examples. ... The earth is richer than 
it was before our coming. . . . What is to disappear 
will not disappear altogether.’’ It is necessary that at 
times Gobineau himself should appear ; but he is usually 
careful to do so only when what he has to say is con- 
sistent with the personality into whose mouth he puts 
the utterance. That occurs most frequently with 
Michelangelo which is partly the reason why the 
portrait of this fierce and rugged soul is the master- 
spirit of this book, as he was the master-spirit and 
pioneer of his age. 

We can imagine few who would prefer the Comte de 
Gobineau’s other works to have preceded this in seeking 
an English audience. It was the “Essai sur l’inégalité 
des races humaines’’ that made him his name, even as 
his “Histoire des Perses’? and “Les Religions et les 
Philosophies dans |’Asie Centrale’ contain his most 
mature work. He came to “The Renaissance’’ in the 
surfeit of his philosophy. Yet it is “The Renaissance’’ 
that will best endure. We recall that Meredith spoke 
Unfortunately, that quality is largely lost in the trans- 
lation that Mr. Cohn has provided, which often is 
a little angular and awkward. It would have been 
of its French appropriately as being “refreshing.”’ 
better, we think, had it been presented simply, without 
an introduction in which the axe may be heard being 
ground, and without an advertisement on the last page 
of works by Nietzsche and some of the English Nietz- 
scheans. These are attempts to bully us into accepting 
Gobineau as a system-monger. We refuse to accept him 
in that capacity, however, because of the joy we have 
had in reading him. 





Furniture Before “The Deluge” 


Louis Seize Furniture. By SEYMOUR DE RICCI. With 
a frontispiece from a picture of the period by 
Lavreince, and three hundred reproductions of 
photographs of historic rooms and_ pieces. 
(William Heinemann. 25s. net.) 


THE palaces of princes were the natural homes of 
French eighteenth century furniture. Kings and 
the great courtiers who followed them were the chief 
patrons of the decorative arts, and the results were 
splendid or exquisite, often a sort of jewellery of the 
house. But the accomplished author of this beautiful 
and useful book would not agree with us entirely in 
this matter. He believes that he has included among 
his delightful collection of reproductions of the furniture 
that is not quite, but is called Louis Seize, many ex- 
amples of simple homely pieces overlooked by other 
writers on the subject and period. 

As a matter of fact the plainest examples of this time, 
such as the lady’s bureau which once belonged to Camille 
Desmoulins, or the table by Roussel, or fifty other un- 
decorated pieces, possess an elegance and exquisite 
refinement which make the ordinary furniture of other 
countries look, well, let us say, as though it were not 
made within the inspired influence of Parisian minds. 








Although nothing is in any way common or mean in 
M. de Ricci’s enormous collection of pictures, he has to 
some extent carried out his desire and added to the 
usually reproduced sumptuous objects, some less grand, 
if still elegant, objects. 

But as the style which wears the title of Louis XVI 
was really gaining force by 1750, twenty-four years 
before Louis XV died, and, as regards furniture, 
was carried out for Royal personages or for the 
homes of their mistresses at Champs, Bellevue, 
Louveciennes, and elsewhere, there is no reason why 
we should not expect to find it costly and extravagant, 
although its designers were fighting against the 
degeneration of the Rocaille which had recently been 
so beloved in the Royal residences of “the well- 
beloved.” Despite the coming of a simpler line and less 
ornament, there were still eccentricities and an almost 
violent richness such as had leng been admired under 
one style or another in the powerful houses of France. 
Patrons must still be amused even if by a sort of miti- 
gated form of the antique. 

For these were yet the days of halcyon weather, 
A ‘*‘Martin’s summer,’’ when the nation swam, 

Aimless and easy as a wayward feather, 
Down the full tide of jest and epigram ;— 

A careless time, when France’s bluest blood 

Beat to the tune of ‘‘After us the Flood.”’ 

Louis XV died im 1774, but long before that the 
wonderful Marquise de Pompadour had grown tired of 
the ever-increasing excesses of the furniture designers, 
and planned a return to a greater simplicity and severer 
beauty. A writer very well known to us has said that 
the sponsors at the birth of this lady were the Muse of 
Song and the Muse of Smiles, to which may justly be 
joined such deities as there may be of the arts of decora- 
tion. “Her tastes and her ambitions,” this writer adds, 
“led her in the direction of the applied arts. She 
loved everything abcut her to be beautiful, and her 
ambition was to live in the minds of future generations 
not as the mistress of Louis XV’s pleasures, but as the 
creator of artistic schools, the patron of a splendid 
period made perfect by her guidance and care.” One 
of the most interesting results of her strong desire for 
the praises of posterity is to be found in the develop- 
ment of the furniture which it is convenient to call Louis 
Seize. 

By a strange fatality, however, the Pompadour does 
not usually receive the appreciation she longed for. The 
particular shade of pink on Sévres soft paste porcelains 
which she invented is called zose Du Barry ; the furniture 
she encouraged is attributed to the taste at Court under 
Louis Seize, many of the actual pieces which were 
designed to please her taste were spoken of as repre- 
senting the zsthetic desires of Marie Antoinette, 
although this unfortunate lady was not remarkable for 
any great initiative in regard to the arts of her period. 

The Pompadour, although disliked by both the 
Church and the Parliamentarians, reigned as the 
arbitress of elegant modes and new and, artistically, 
purer fashions. She made her brother, the Marquis de 
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Vandiéres, afterwards de Marigny, director of arts and 
manufactures, and arranged for him to visit Italy, 
whence came, as ever, the classic inspiration. She was 
in every way the fount and origin of the style Louis 
Seize, and such qualities as it is shown to possess in this 
present volume were fostered by her skill in the choice 
of artists and craftsmen. 

Later, of course, indeed as late as 1790, the style was 
carried forward, and in some way improved. About 
that date Riesener made some fine pieces for the Queen 
which were sold in the famous Hamilton sale. The 
classicism of Louis XVI is even felt under Napoleon, 
but, of course, after a manner which enables us to make 
a very clear distinction between the two periods. 

In one matter only we are not entirely in agreement 
with M. de Ricci.. He hints that the descriptions under 
his illustrations, carefully state when possible the his- 
tory of each piece. We think the “legends” as the 
printers call them, with each picture should have been 
much fuller and more informing. 

It might be supposed from M..Seymour de Ricci’s 
praise of the decoration of this period that it was alto- 
gether delightful. Such is far from being the case. 
Although it was supposed to be @ la grecque, Hellenic 
ideals were desecrated at every turn. M. de Ricci’s 
illustrations alone show this again and again—take for 
example the feeble treatment of the curtains, in classic 
setting, given in the reproduction of the original draw- 
ings in the Decour collection. But we do not desire to 
labour this point. Has it not been wisely said that “the 
number of good things will always be very small, in 
whatever taste they chance to be produced, and 
ignorance will always predominate. ... . ” as fully in 
the style Louis Seize as in the rough drawings of 
primeval people? In any case the present volume 
places a complete study of the style of Louis XVI 
furniture before the reader, a monograph and a port- 
folio of pictures which will incline all interested in the 
subject to hunt out the examples themselves, for there 
are plenty at South Kensington, in the Wallace, and a 
hundred English oollections, without going further 
afield. For those who are unable to visit any sort of 
museum Mr. de Ricci’s book will prove an invaluable 
source of pleasure and information. It is charmingly 
written, and it is illustrated far better than we should 
have thought that even so competent an authority could 
encompass. E. M. 





Seventeenth Century Studies 


Seventeenth Century Studies. By EDMUND GOSSE, 
C.B. (William Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE is one of our leading literary 
critics, and it is too late in the day to lay stress upon 
either his scholarship or his charm of style; but in re- 








reading these finely-wrought essays, we are struck once | 


again by his keen insight and quiet enthusiasm com- 
bined with a judgment that is always illuminating. A 


wealth of learning has gone to the making of these 
studies, but that learning never wearies the reader, for 
there are no laborious asides, and seldom is there any- 
thing not vital to the subject under discussion. The 
result is a series of sharply-defined literary cameos, a 
judicious mingling of biography and criticism. 

“In writing this book,’’ observes Mr. Gosse, “ iny 
object has been to do for some of the rank and file of 
seventeenth century literature what modern criticism 
has done, on a much larger scale, for Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dryden. Those great figures have been 
taken out of their surroundings, and have been discussed 
upon their own merits, biographically, zsthetically, 
historically. But in scarcely any instances, and in 
these on no consistent plan, has this been done for the 
smaller writers.” The first list of contents was as 
follows: Lodge, Webster, Dekker, Donne, Randolph, 
Herrick, Cowley, Orinda, Etheredge, Otway. Mr. 
Gosse, however, found it necessary to modify his 
criginal plan, and he finally substituted for Dekker, 


Donne, and Randolph the names of Samuel Rowlands, ' 


Captain Dover, and Richard Crashaw. Bearing in 
mind the scope of the work, few will have reason to 
complain of this final decision. 


Thomas Lodge was something of a roysterer in his 
early life, as well as a dramatist, romance-writer, and 
poet. In his seafaring expeditions, which were of a 
piratical nature, he experienced many _ thrilling 
escapades. At the outset of Lodge’s literary career 
the Rev. Stephen Gosson published a book entitled 
“The School of Abuse,” which was “a_ puritanical 
attempt to nip in the bud the whole new blossom of 
English literature.” Lodge issued a counterblast, 
pompous, wordy, and offensive. He referred to his 
opponent as “shameless Gesson,” a “hypocrite,” and a 
“monstrous chicken without a head.” Gosson’s 
narrow-minded views and Lodge’s pomposity and bad 
temper were equally futile. Lodge is memorable as a 
potent and far-reaching influence in English literature. 
It was Greene who wrote the first book entirely devoted 
to fictitious adventure in prose, and to him is due the 
cumbersome beginnings of the Englizh novel. Lodge 
was quick to grasp the possibilities of this new develop- 
ment, and in his “Frobonius and Prisceria” he itro- 
duced into the plot of the story “ poetical interludes and 
a system of correspondence in sonnets, which were 
immediately adopted by Greene, and bequeathed by 
him to his imitators.” In Lodge’s “Glaucus and 
Scilla” he owed nothing to his predecessors, for in this 
poem he invented a minor epic, “which counts Shake- 
speare, Keats, and even Wordsworth (in ‘Lacdamia’) 
among its direct cultivators.’ The resemblance betwee 
this poem and “Venus and Adonis” is particularly 
interesting. “Rosalynde” is undoubtedly Lodge’s be 
work, and from this romance Shakespeare borrowed th 
plot of “As You Like It.” But Lodge’s influence dogs 
not end here, for writing of “ Rosalynde” and Greene's, 


“Menaphon,”’ Mr. Gosse observes: “In these languid \ 
' and cumbrous stories it may be difficult to trace any 
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promise of the subtlety of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’ or of the vivid realism of ‘A Modern Instance,’ 
but the process of evolution which has led from Greene 
and Lodge to Mr. Hardy and Mr. Howells has been 
consistent and direct.’’ 

Webster’s chief fault was over-elaboration of minor 
characters, a love of detail that was apt to spoil the 
general effect. Mr. Gosse, writing of “A Cure for a 
Cuckold,’’ by John Webster and William Rowley, 
observes: “No one has yet pointed out, what we claim 
as a discovery, that, far from the obscurity of mingled 
authorship which usually attends a compound play, the 
respective scenes of this may, with a little care, be 
labelled ‘ Webster,’ ‘Rowley,’ without a shadow of 
reasonable doubt.” He points out that the offensive 
title is only applicable as far as Rowley’s vulgar work 
is concerned, and suggests “Love’s Graduate” as a 
fitting name for Webster’s contribution. It is interest- 
ing to learn that when a reprint of Webster’s share in 
this play was issued in 1884 this particularly happy 
title was adopted. 

Robert Herrick ought never to have been a parson. 
He was even less suited for such a vocation than Swift, 
and his eighteen years’ residence in the vicarage of 
Dean Prior was a banishment that must have sorely 
tried him. Herrick was of the town rather than the 
country, and even his most delightful pastoral poems do 
not make us change that opinion. His love of genial 
society, of merry feasts, is summed up in these lines of 
regret : — 

Ah, Ben! 
Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tunne? 


To Herrick, Devon was anything but “glorious ;’’ it con- 
stituted a prison, and the tors were so many prison-bars 
separating him from Ben Jonson and his merry 
friends. But after all Devon, in spite of the hard things 
he has said about that county and her people, served 
to inspire many of his poems in the “ Hesperides.” He 
loved life, and when he could no longer revel in the 
gaieties of London, he turned with something like affec- 
tion to old English festivals and rural customs, and 
these he has described with unsurpassed lyrical beauty. 
One is struck by the joyousness of the man; a little 
shocked,perhaps, by a light-hearted pagan performing, 
in parody, his ecclesiastical duties. He served 
at the altar of Christ, but in his heart he was more in 
pathy with the revels of Pan or Bacchus. He was 
sentially sensuous, coarse at times, especially in some 
of his epigrams, and in imagination he loved to turn a 
pretty woman into a song. Mr. Gosse writes: “It 
matters little to him what divinity he worships, if he 
may wind daffodils into the god’s hair. In one hand he 
brings a garland of yellow flowers for the amorous head 
of Bacchus, with the other he decks the osier-cradle of 
Jesus with roses and Lent-lilies.’” On page 137 he 

















describes Herrick as “our milliner-poet”; but though | 





Herrick was careful to portray the attire worn by his 
many buxom lassies, he scarcely deserves to be referred 
to in this way. Herrick loved detail. He could 
describe the colour of a fluttering ribbon or the interior 
of a village homestead, but he was incapable of taking 
a wider and more general outlook as far as Nature was 
concerned. As Mr. Gosse points out, he makes no 
mention of “the beautiful distances of Devonshire, the 
rocky tors, the rugged line of Dartmoor, the glens in 
the hills.” But there is an unforgettable music in his 
poetry, and if he made a poor parson, he was a great 
lyric poet and a most human man. _ 





The Paradox of Progress 


The Dangers of Democracy. 
MACKAY. 


By the late THOMAS 
(John Murray. 6s. net.) 

IF those who are responsible for this collection 9%f 
articles from Thomas Mackay’s contributions to the 
Quarterly Review had called the book “ The Danger 
to Democracy,” it would have had at least as much 
point as the title given to it; and to say that is to pay 
no mean compliment. A couple of months ago 
Mr. Lloyd George in one of his “stormy petrel” 
speeches, said that “democracy stands in greater peril 
at this hour than it has for generations in this country.” 
If anyone could doubt the truth of that simple state- 
ment, taken apart from its context, he need only study 
Mackay’s able and restrained chapters. They would 
convince any mind, not hopelessly dwarfed by prejudice 
or partisanship, that democracy is on its trial, and in the 
great Court of History is running serious risk of an 
adverse verdict. Sir Arthur Clay in his introduction, 
points out that the social policy against which Mackay 
fought so stoutly has developed with unexpected 
rapidity. “His friends may feel thankful that he has 
been spared the mortification of seeing medizval con- 
ditions of status reimposed by an Act passed in the 
twentieth century under the auspices of a ‘Liberal’ 
Government.” Sir Arthur Clay seems to entertain some 
vague idea that the evils of what is called modern 
progress may carry with them their own antidote. They 
may induce “a people to whom freedom is the most 
precious of possessions to organise an effective resistance 
to the encroachment of bureaucracy while yet there is 
time.” 

Bureaucracy, by one of those extraordinary paradoxes 
which human endeavour seems to encourage, is the 
mischievous development which the aspiration after the 
larger freedom and the true democracy has fostered. 
Nothing in recent events is more disconcerting to either 
Liberal or Tory than the progress of officialdom hand 
in hand with the advance, as it considered, of the 
people’s cause. There is less freedom to-day under the 
Radical régime for which a Lloyd George and a John 
Burns—the one a democratic tyrant, the other a sobered 
advocate of the right to riot—are responsible, than there 
was under either the Unionist régime of a Balfour or 
the Tory régime of a Disraeli. Democracy is defeating 
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itself, if, that is, it is not a misnomer to call the existing 
order of things democratic in any sense of the word. 
If this book teaches one thing more than another it is 
that, however skilfully you may call up the wind, there 
is no human power can prevent it from becoming the 
whirlwind, in which the universe may be involved in 
ruin. Trade Unionism develops into Collectivism and 
Syndicalism, and the result is a defensive organisation 
on the part of Capitalism, which develops into a war- 
fare between the two forces that in happier circum- 
stances would compose a united industrial army. It 
would not, indeed, be difficult to show that Trade 
Unionism, with whose record Mackay deals very skil- 
fully, has undergone a metamorphosis, which means 
that it has outlived its usefulness. Modern “progress’’ 
has been so rapid that even some of the considerations 
advanced in Mackay’s book seem out of date, and trade 
unions, which originally did great service in saving 
labour from unreasonable action on the part of individual 
employers, have now become a serious menace to the 
future of the country. If Trade Unionism brings ruin in 
its train democracy will be the first to suffer in the social 
and political cataclysm. A Radical ex-member said to 
us recently : “ The pace has been too hot. What would 
be best for the country would be five years of reaction- 
ary government. The misfortune is that under present 
conditions no Tory exists with the pluck to take up a 
reactionary line if he found himself in office.” 

Could there be a better proof that the dangers of 
democracy carry with them the danger to democracy ? 
Democracy is not even consistent. Its twin-horrors are 
Tyranny and Protection. Yet it is proving itself both 
Tyrant and Protectionist. As Mackay said, “ Socialism 
is protection, the largest and most far-reaching system 
of protection the world has ever seen. If, as seems 
probable, Socialistic ideas are permeating the demo- 
cratic mind, the rupture between Democracy and Free 
Trade is merely a question of time.’’ The fact that 
no such rupture seems in sight, despite the evidence 
which every day provides, is one of the things that 
throw the illogical nature of modern political tendencies 
into sharp relief. We have gone far since the days— 
and they are really not far off—when Sir Henry Maine 
wrote on popular government; his speculations as to 
possibilities have already been eclipsed in practice; and 
if this book of Mackay’s were to show not only the 
country in general, but the democrat in particular, the 
perils of the headlong course we are now pursuing, it 
would render a national and an imperial service. 
Sanity and public spirit are stamped on every page. 





“Sittlichkeit” 


Higher Nationality: A Study in Law and Ethics. By 
VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN. (John Murray. 
Is. net.) 


NEARLY forty years ago, when the present Viscount 
Haldane, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, was 
merely Mr. R. B. Haldane and was zm statu pupillart 
at the University of Géttingen, he heard various dis- 
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cussions upon Sitélichkeit, and they made an im. 
pression on him in connection with the personality of 
Professor Rudolph von Jhering. Perhaps he was 
attracted to the subject by the fact that Sittlichheit as 
a word has a limited geographical distribution. It js 
a German product, without a proper pendant in less 
carefully distinguishing languages. Mr. R. B. Hai- 
dane seems to have come to the conclusion that there is 
something interesting and important in Sittlichkeit, 
But it was not a pressing matter. 

Events moved in their appointed course. Mr, 
Haldane collaborated with Mr. Jonn Kemp in the 
translation of Schopenhauer’s most important work; 
he became a distinguished and successful lawyer, and 
a distinguished and successful Liberal politician. He 
reigned at the War Office, diminished the Regular 


| Army—though not sufficiently to satisfy the Daily 


News and Leader—and erected a worthy and glorious 
monument to his régime, which will endure as long as 
the Territorials are able to bear the weight of it. 
Finally, on the retirement of Lord Loreburn, he 
ascended the Woolsack. And then there came a time 
when Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain, was called upon to address the 
American Bar Association at Montreal. It was an 
important occasion. The Great Seal was put in Com- 
mission. And Lord Haldane remembered Sit¢lichkeit. 

The subject had slumbered among his memories for 
forty years, but on re-examination he was still convinced 
that there was something in it. His theme in America 
demanded a certain boldness, a certain originality, and 
a great deal of diplomacy. It is easy to say too much 
about Anglo-American fraternity. It would be clumsy 
to say too little. Szttlichkeit is conveniently vague and 
adaptable; it commits the British Government and 
Foreign Office to nothing, and gives Irish Americans 
and German Americans very little opportunity for being 
disagreeable. Moreover, screwed up to the international 
level, it is a novelty. 

“ Sittlichkeit,’’ says Lord Haldane, “is the system 
of habitual or customary conduct, ethical rather than 
legal, which embraces all those obligations of the 
citizen which it is ‘bad form’ or ‘not the thing’ to 
disregard.’’ In fact, it imposes adherence to the more, 
and even the less, serious conventions of persons of 
some consideration. The man who wears round his hat 
the ribbon of a school with which he has no justifying 
connection, or who flaunts an inadmissible kind of 
pocket-handkerchief with his dress clothes, equally with 
the man who yawns when his hostess is addressing him, 
or practises on a loud musical instrument and kills the 
slumber of his neighbours, is 2 stranger to Sittlichket', 
and, says Lord Haldane, exhibiting its range and 
penalties, “if a man maltreats his wife and children, or 
habitually jostles his fellow-citizen in the street, or does 
things flagrantly selfish or in bad taste, he is pretty sure 
to find himself in a minority and the worse off in the 
end. Not only does it not pay to do these things, but 
the decent man does not wish to do them.’’ There are, 
of course, many degrees of Sittlichkeit. There is the 
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perfect Sztélichkett of Balliol College, of which the 
exemplars are few indeed. There is the cheery, some- 
what relaxed Sit/lichkeit of Margate and Southend-on- | 
Sea. These we knew. It was left to Lord Haldane | 
to invent international Szttlichkeit. 

He desired, as one may easily see, to emphasise the 
existence of a bond of union between the American and 
British people corresponding to such a bond as is 
formed by the recognition of a common Sitélichkeit. 
And here was a difficulty. Decent Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Spaniards avoid maltreating their 
wives and children, raise their hats to ladies of their 
acquaintance, exhibit at least some trained manners at 
meals, and so forth. There is nothing peculiar to 
American and British civilisation in all this. Where, 
then, was the distinctive Anglo-Saxon Sittlichkeit to be 
found? To the practised Hegelian student, accustomed 
to work wonders with Middle Terms as connecting links, 
such a puzzle as this is child’s play. Lord Haldane 
was invited to address the Bar Association at Montreal. 
In that lay the manifest cue. The required Sié¢lichkeit 
evolves itself in and through the law. The layman, 
reflecting on the irrational uncertainty and the grim, 
ingenious extortions of Father Antic, may marvel at 
the solution, but Lord Haldane in his address at 
Montreal, now republished in the book before us, 
simply did what he liked with it. 

We do not know what meditations occurred to Lord 
Haldane’s hearers in Canada. Possibly some chewed 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy supplied by British 
domestic policy while the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain exhorted them to cherish that nascent com- 
munity in Szt¢lichkeit which he discerned. Lord Lore- 
burn was a very honest Lord Chancellor with rigid but 
quite defensible opinions about the ethics of appoint- 
ments to the magistracy. There was political Szt¢lich- 
keit of a sort, not, perhaps, entirely exemplary, in the 
movement which led to his withdrawal from the Wool- 
sack. There is Séttlichkeit in the attitude of the 
Dominion of Canada to the self-governing powers of 
Newfoundland. There was Sz¢¢lichkeit in the policy 





followed when Natal had to decide for or against in- 
clusion in the South African Union. Then there are 
those froward and embarrassing people in Ulster whom 
the Nationalists wish to rule and tax, and who must, 
for reasons which anyone could see from the Woolsack, 
be got under by force, if guile will not serve. Really, 
they show no kind of high Sit¢lichkeit at all! 





The Commons’ Jester. 
By Str WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


The Life of Henry Labouchere. By ALGAR 
LABOUCHERE THOROLD. (Constable and Co. 18s. 
net.) 

THE House of Commons in some respects is like a 

public school—new members, like new boys, have to 

find out everything for themselves. When I first got 











in I found that if you were bored on a dull day in ! 





Supply, the most amusing place on a wet afternoon 


| was the old smoking-room after questions. The old 


smoking-room is now the dining room for men 
visitors, but in those days there used to be a ring of 
arm-chairs round the big fire-place and people used 
to smoke and listen to “ Labby.”’ 

It was not a large party, and most of them have 
departed, but I can hear the tones of Labby’s voice 
now in many of the anecdotes in this book. 

He loved to shock and surprise people. Mr. 
Thorold relates the following remark and says it 
was addressed to himself, but I am equally sure it 
was addressed in a tone of conviction to one or more 
serious people in the House of Commons : — 

“ That mere denial of the existence of a God did not 
entitle a man’s opinion to be taken without scrutiny on 
matters of greater importance.”’ 

The italics are mine, but it conveys the spirit of 
Labby’s love of antithesis. 

I also remember a saying which he put in a letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking of Mr. Gladstone, he 
said: “To get into power I really believe he would not 
only give up Ireland but Mrs. Gladstone’—he would 
then bend over and with a mischievous twinkle add, 
“and even Herbert.” The way he always said 
“Herbert” was inimitable. 

Sometimes we used to assert things merely to draw 
him out and have the pleasure of hearing his version of a 
long-forgotten piece of history. 

I remember one man saying as we went back to a 
division: “ Labby is the most amusing liar I have ever 
known.” I don’t think he lied deliberately——or if he did 
he could not believe that you would be such a fool as 
to believe what he said; and after all it gave a round- 
ness to a story which sometimes the real truth lacked. 

Mr. Thorold has done his work admirably—it is just 
the kind of biography suitable to the man’s character. 
It is brightly and breezily written, and there is not a dull 
page in it from cover to cover. The author does not 
attempt to make a hero of his relative, but tells the 
plain truth about him, as I am sure he would have hked 
to have had it told. He begins with a sufficient but not 
too detailed a description of the rise of the Labouchere 
family and the environment of the youth who was after- 
wards to be so much in the public eye. He tells of 
him as a young diplomat; of his first Parliamentary 
ambitions, and then his career as a journalist and a 
theatrical entrepreneur and a newspaper proprietor. 
If Labby had had to earn his own living I think he 
would have risen far higher and been a useful servant 
of the State; as it was he inherited considerable wealth 
and was never obliged to earn a penny in his life. 
He lost large sums in gambling and speculation, yet 
if one were put against the other I believe it would 
be found that he made a great deal more money than he 
lost, and this is rare in one who inherits wealth. He 
had a knack of always being present at the right 
moment. He was in Paris through the siege and saw 
the Imperial flag lowered at exactly twenty minutes past 
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three one afternoon from the central tower of the 


Tuileries. 


It was to him Richard Pigott confessed the forgeries | 


of the letters in the Times, and it was a piece of 
characteristic kindness that he thought of sending for 
G. A. Sala to be his witness at the interview. 

The large part Labouchere played in making Gully 
Speaker is not alluded to, although it is an interesting 
side-light on his impish character. He did everything 
he could to get Chamberlain to succeed Gladstone as 
leader of a new Radical party. 

. Mr. Thorold has not the least hesitation in describing 
Labby’s attitude on questions on which after events 
have proved that he was totally in the wrong. The 
success of our patient policy in Egypt is a case in point ; 


| 
| 


_ because he was 
| character was beyond praise—he loved children, and 





Labby wanted us to scuttle out of Egypt and make it 


mto “an Eastern Belgium.” On December 15, 1883, 
he wrote to Chamberlain: “I hope we are not going to 
undertake the conquest of the Soudan. . . 
new frontier somewhere in the 
Equator.”’ 


direction of the 


Labby was a man of contradictions in surroundings, 
circumstances, and character. He was one of the 
“criminal rich,” and yet he was a democrat. A 


bridge. 
was a confessed atheist. A Liberal, he was a theatrical 
entrepreneur and a gambler, not only on the Stock 
Exchange when gambling was thought a crime in the 
Radical party, but on the card tables. Earnest 
Radicals came to be refreshed by this stalwart from 
Northampton, whom they had never seen but had read 
of as a staunch Republican. He sent them away 
startled with his levity and persiflage. People who had 
risen from nothing and were proud of it, he staggered 
with his intimacy with the aristocracy—whilst he loved 
to disgust members of that body with whom he acci- 


early days he wallowed in low society of all kinds. 

His life, in fact, was one long practical joke. As 
the biographer says: “He was not an Englishman, but 
a Frenchman in feeling and outlook, and never troubled 
to conceal it.” He had no hobbies—his only diversion 
being libel actions, which he always declared were 
more exciting than horse-racing and did not cost as 
much. : 

Labby was disappointed, but not surprised, at not 
getting into the 1882 Cabinet, and there is no doubt that 
he was correct when he bluntly wrote that it was Queen 
Victoria who had expressed a strong feeling against 
him. He thought it was owing to his action on the 
Royal Grants, but it was nothing of the kind—it was 
Truth, and what was written in it, that barred his way. 
Gladstone naturally took the responsibility, and Labby 
saw through it; but he did not allow it to embitter his 
life as other men would. 


I am not going to fill this article with the capital 
series of anecdotes of which the volume is full, but I 
recommend everybody to buy the book and enjoy it. It 


. with a | 


a 


gives an accurate picture of an extraordinary figure. It 
is fairly and truthfully written—it extenuates nothing, 
but frankly paints the man as he is, “ warts an all.” 
He was popular because he amused people and 
amiable. In his private life his 


perhaps one of his best monuments is the continued 
success of the Ziuth Toy Fund which he founded-. 
but he was not seriously-minded enough to be a States- 
man, and much of his criticism was merely destructive, 
He will be remembered by those who knew and loved 
him, but afterwards he will go the way of Roebuck and 
Bemel Osborne and other freelances. 








Reviews 


By HORACE SMITH. 


Shorter 


Interludes. Sixth Series. 
millan and Co. 5s.) 


HERE is 
these 


(Mac- 


a genial 
reflections 


old-world flavour about 
by a London magistrate 


_ that gives the reader a sensation of sitting in 


| a quaint herbal 
Republican, he had been educated at Eton and Cam- | Smith is 
Representing a Nonconformist borough, he | 











garden at sunset. Mr. Horace 
well known, not only to the police 
and to misdemeanants, but to those who enjoy disin- 
terested comments on things in general by one who 
certainly sees the game of life from a point of vantage. 
He has no axes to grind, no causes to grow wildly 
enthusiastic about; he is an impartial observer who 
retains a keen and kindly interest in life and letters, 
unique perhaps in one who has spent twenty-five years 
on the London bench. There is something very 
English about these essays, and anyone wishing to 
introduce the typically English mind to a foreigner could 
not do better than select this book for illustration. The 


| desire for peace and order, the acceptation of authority, 


dentally came into contact by pretending that in his the temperate level-headedness, the quiet humour, are 


all characteristic. It is, however, when the author 
writes of his own work that we are most interested. 
Without exaggeration, he points out the hideous position 
of the poor woman who asks:for a separation order from 
her husband because of his persistent cruelty, but who 
is not entitled to that relief on the ground that she is 
not “living apart.’”? In the view of the county magis- 
trates, who deal with very large areas in their Petty 
Sessional Divisicns, the separation orders which they 
are bound from time to time to grant, are made with the 
greatest reluctance. It is felt that a most unsatisfactory 
position is created by this proceeding, especially in 
relation to the wage-earning classes. There is wisdom, 
too, in Mr. Smith’s comments upon Children’s Courts. 

In the more ambitious essays there is perhaps a super- 
fluity of quotation and a tendency towards platitude; 
but this nearly always happens when the talk is over 
the walnuts and the wine, and happily Mr. Horace 
Smith knows the value of a good story at the right 
moment. Like all busy men, he knows, too, how to 
make holiday, but we suspect him of poking a little fun 
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at us when he declares that at such a time of retirement 
“my dear Spectator tells me all I sought to know and 
think.” ’Tis rest, indeed, when the highly respectable 
journal does our thinking for us. 


Fifty Caricatures. By MAX BEERBOHM. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


WHETHER it be friend or foe who comes, gently dis- 
torted by the spectacles provided by “Max,’’ we are 
bound to laugh. The laughter is always subdued— 
sometimes a little shamefaced when we realise that there 
is a sharper sting than usual in the presentation of some 
curvilinear hero—but it is always in evidence. And 
often the “moral lesson’’ or piece of needed advice only 
appears when the chuckles are over. For instance, the 
picture of Mr. Shaw standing on his head, showing a 
wrinkled sock, a gap of bare leg, and braces beneath 
his jersey, is undoubtedly funny ; but the words beneath 
lead us to consider seriously whether the agile-minded 
playwright has not taken the part of jester long 
enough: “Mild surprise of one who, revisiting England 
after long absence, finds that the dear fellow has not 
moved.”” The “one’’ is fairly obviously “Max”’ him- 
self. In the legends attached to the caricatures lie 
half their point and significance; we shall not easily 
forget the delightful remark supposed to be made by 
Mr. Henry James in a previous collection some years 
ago. Here is one sentence which needs no picture: 
“Some Ministers of the Crown, who (monstrous though 
it seem) have severally some spare pounds to invest, 
implore Sir Rufus Isaacs to tell them if he knows of 
any stocks which they could buy without fear of ulti- 
mate profit.’ Mr. Balfour, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy (“composing a lyric’’), Mr. Arnold 
Bennett—reproached by “Hilda Lessways”’ for keeping 
her and “Clayhanger’’ “standing about’’; these and 
many other notabilities, corporate and individual, are 
more or less genially scourged. The art, and the wit, 
and the glee of the artistic torturer are as irresistible 
as ever. 





The Age of Machinery. By ALEXANDER R. HORNE, 
B.Sc. (Blackie and Son. ts. 6d. net.) 


ALTHOUGH this little book does not profess to be an 
exhaustive technical work, it explains much of the 
machinery in common use in a very clear and compre- 
hensive manner. The steam-engine, the hydraulic 
engine, the oil-engine, pumps, dredgers, turbines; the 
railway system of signalling; electricity and its many 
uses; the building of ships; the employment of com- 
pressed air; the production of ice; the mining of coal 
and iron—all these things, and a great many more, are 
treated in a most lucid, ‘simple, and interesting way. 
For any boy with inclinations toward mechanism or 
science the book would be an admirable little present. 
The illustrations and diagrams are good, and Mr. 
Horne has written in a style that is precisely suitable to 
his theme. 








Fiction 


Lord London. By KEBLE HowarpD. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 


HE most provincial of readers will be able, 
after turning a few pages of this enter- 
taining book, to tell the real name of the 
personage to whom Mr. Howard has given the 
pseudonym of “Lord London.” The building 
up of the greatest journalistic combine of modern times 
is not told here, for the author warns his readers by 
means of a preface that the book must be read as fiction, 
and fiction it is, albeit founded on facts. The story of 
the “£1 a week for life” poster, which ensured the 
success Of a still popular paper, is told im full, but 
after that comes a big gap, and we are faced in the 
next few chapters with the growth of the great combine, 
taken on to the point at which “ Lord London” gets his 
peerage—and left gasping. For here is hero-worship 
in the fullest sense of the word, and we are shown a 
man tireless, invincible, superhuman, a Napoleon with 
some additional virtues. If the author had given his 
hero one fault, we could have forgiven him; as it is we 
gasp, and then realise that the book is only fiction 
after all. 

The little story of “Mr. Meadowsweet.” as told here, 
is a biased story; the incident of the canny Scot who 
came down to London via Manchester and Birmingham 
is not as Fleet Street knows it—none of the character- 
istic qualities of “Lord London” is quite complete, for 
his biographer has been over-eulogistic. This was 
unnecessary; a truer picture, giving this really great 
man at his proper value, would have been more 
fascinating—a picture with the shadows painted in. 

So much for the truth of the story. Ignoring the 
reality of the characters, declining to recognise the man 
made recognisable in these pages, we welcome the book 
as one of the best pieces of pure fiction-writing that th's 
year has given us, and as a clever specimen of the 
“business” novel. 





Ellen Adair. By FREDERICK NIVEN. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.) 

WE confess to one great regret after having read Mr. 
Niven’s latest book—he has made us long to know more 
thoroughly the city of which he writes, Edinburgh. For 
about half the length of the story we were undecided 
which charmed us more—the vivid descriptions of the 
place, or the story itself; then the characters took 
charge, and the final moment arrived too quickly. 

Mr. Niven might have called his book “The History 
of a Flirt,’’ for Ellen, the self-conscious little beauty, 
is constantly preening herself, eyeing the boys with 
sidelong glances, and watching for an opportunity to 
“have on’? some likely youth; her most delicious 
moments come when some smart and cheeky “nut’’ pavs 
her his worthless homage. Harmless enough, silly 
enough, she goes on, imagining herself old in wisdom, 
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thinking her sister dull—that admirable sister Louise 
who quietly arrays herself with shining love while Ellen 
snatches at the tinsel imitation. The end is betrayal, 
reckless defiance, and a showy, solitary flat in London, 
where in time she is discovered by one who in the old 


much more truth, leaves the position in a state of poise. 
From the beginning the reader is won over; so many 
things conspire to charm him. 
anxious to behave in genteel fashion; the father, a 
porter (though Ellen boasts of him as “manager’’), only 
asking to go about in shirt-sleeves and be comfortable; 
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hide their defects. Not so Mr. Galsworthy. We see 
Mark during his three periods of weaknesses: spring, 
when he “falls in love’’ with his tutor’s wife—she is 


| thirty-six, he nineteen; summer, when another man’s 


| wife is the attraction; and autumn, when a saucy little 


days would have married her. We are glad that the | wench “falls in love’’ with him—incidentally at this 


conventional rescue is not attempted—the author, with | 


time he has a wife. As modern stories go, there is 
nothing particularly novel in the theme, though, of 


. course, in Mr. Galsworthy’s hands it is better worked 


The mother, always | 


the irascible doctor, who at the crisis shocks Mrs. Adair | 


with explosions of common sense; the gentle Louise and 
her lover—all are as living people. We congratulate 


Mr. Niven on a novel remarkably convincing, written | 


in a sharp, significant style, which has not a little to do | desire of the moment and no progress in his develop- 


with the fine general effect. 





Miuanda. By M. E. BRADDON. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.) 


out than it would be in those of a less accomplished 
writer, and he does allow a certain amount of feeling 
to make itself manifest in the third party of the 
triangle. The reader is allowed to be a little sympa- 
thetic towards the unfortunate husband or wife whose 
fickle partner is about to betray him. But the fact 
still remains that Mark is a person entirely devoid of 
soul; there seems no influence in his life beyond the 


ment; as he was at nineteen so he is at forty-seven. 
And it really was unkind of the author to suppress 


_ Colonel and Mrs. Escott in the manner in which they 
_ have been suppressed in the story; with very little 


MIRANDA is a charming English girl of the kind with | 


which Miss Braddon has filled so many entertaining 
pages in times past. Not that the present heroine 
belongs in any way to the past generation: she is 
thoroughly up to date and very lovable, although far 
from faultless. Her development is traced from her 
early childhood to her second marriage. Perhaps 
some of the best passages in the story are those describ- 
ing the sympathy and love existing between Miranda 
and her mother. Gentle, retiring, and disinclined for 
vigorous action, Mrs. Strickland is a great contrast to 
her restless and energetic daughter; yet the bond be- 
tween them is so great that Miranda is willing to 
sacrifice her dearest hopes to her mother’s wishes. 
Mark Raynham, with all his talk about “freedom’’— 
otherwise more licence for the practice of evil habits— 
is typical of the age and a proof that Miss Braddon, 
in spite of the years to which she owns, is well versed 
in modern thought and popular movements. Gilbert 
Ferrar, the High Church parson, is not so convincing 
a character as are Miranda, Mrs. Strickland, and 
Mark. We are told repeatedly of his goodness and 
the great things he has done for his parish, but he does 
not seem a living figure in the same manner as the 
others. But the story is good and has a grip which so 


often is lacking in much of the work of younger 
novelists. 





The Dark Flower. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


IN this story it is felt that Mr. Galsworthy has not 
been so kind to his readers as he might have been; 
at any rate, he does not present Mark Lennan to them 
after the manner of fond parents whose great desire 
ais always to show off their offsprings’ qualities and 











encouragement one feels certain that they would have 
been delighted to give a little comic relief to the dark, 
grim “tragedy’’ of Mark’s love affairs. 





The Governor of England. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 


To have chosen the figure of Oliver Cromwell and to 
write a long and interesting book about him proves 
that Miss Bowen is endowed with endless courage; for 
surely, unless it was Martin Luther, never did a more 
grim and austere figure stalk through history. And 
yet Miss Bowen has managed not only to present a 
very accurate picture of the times, but also to hold her 
reader’s attention. The best chapter, perhaps, is that 
describing the illegal trial and execution of Charles, 
although some of the interviews between Charles, his 
Queen, and various nobles are also well portrayed. 
One small suggestion we would make to Miss Bowen: 
that the next story she writes would gain rather than 
lose with fewer split infinitives. 





The Institut Francais de Londres recently enter- 
tained a gathering of teachers at their headquarters, 
Marble Arch House. In the absence of Sir George 
Askwith and Sir Arthur Downes, the chair was taken 
by Dr. McGowan, President of the Modern Languages 
Association. Among the speakers were Sir James 
Yoxall, President of the National Union of Teachers, 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, and M. Schatz, Director of 
the Institute. The most important announcement was 
that it is now possible to take degrees at the French 
Universities without leaving England, as the Institute 
prepares students for the Baccalauréat 2s Lettres and 
other French degrees, also for the recently created 
certificate in French of the London University. 
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A Forgotten Poet 


T is, from one point of view, chastening to think 
I of the vague few among those who now are seeing 
“Joseph and his Brethren’’ who have any knowledge 
of the authentic play of that name written by Charles 
Wells. He is the same Wells who once sent some roses 
to John Keats, and received a sonnet in reply—that is 
chiefly distinguishable by the fact that the last line 
is an Alexandrine, and therefore irregular. Two 
volumes stand to his name: or possibly one should 
say, stand to his credit, since the first, “ Stories after 
Nature,’’ was published anonymously, and the second, 
“Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem,”’ 
appeared pseudonymously. They each fell still-born 
from the press. It was Dante Gabriel Rossetti, that 


strange searcher after unconsidered writers, who drew 


attention to the poem thirty-nine years afterwards in 
his supplementary chapter to Gilchrist’s “Life of 
Blake ’’ in 1863. This led to the edition that appeared 
in 1876, three years before Charles Wells died, with 
an introduction by Swinburne. Yet, when in the year 
1913 a reconstructed and, if one may say so, a vul- 
garised version is staged in a well-known West End 
theatre, there are few who remember the earlier—-and 
yet not so much the earlier as the authentic—-play. 
THE ACADEMY was probably the only journal that 
based its criticism on the play that Charles Wells 
wrote. Yet Rossetti’s confident prediction was, “ Its 
time, however, will most assuredly still come.’’ 

So it does not seem inappropriate to devote a little 
attention to the poem, for with all its conscious 
derivation from the Elizabethan drama, it is striking 
in its own independent merit. Poetic drama, after 
all, is mainly a question of idea. It is as though it 
were necessary to strike a rift of the right ore before 
it can be quarried. Clearly it is easier to devise 
situations from the insignificant life of the passing 
day than to undergo the imaginative discipline that is 
necessary before we may construct a circumstance and 
conceive an atmosphere that gives a perpetual reference 
to all the life of man. Wells went to the Bible with 
an instinctive choice; and it is a little remarkable that 
poets should not have seen what a gift this idea could 
be to them. Then the work was largely and nobly 
conceived; and though conception is by no means all 
of art, it is, at any rate, an important part. Large 
schemes are not now so familiar a thing that we can 
afford to speak lightly of them, even though their 
execution does not display a corresponding vigour. 

There are anecdotes concerning Wells still recover- 
able—as, for instance, the cruel joke that caused Keats 
to break off friendship with him—which give a hint 
as to the reason of his failure in the execution of his 
play. We gather the impression of a man rather 


‘indolently disposed, to whom a continued vigour of 


imagination would little appeal. Indeed, he lived at 
a time when to make a play in the Elizabethan manner 
was an even greater achievement than to work freshly 
and originally. The result is that “Joseph and his 
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Brethren ’’ reads very often like an exercise. To say 
that it is Shakespearean is not sufficient. There is the 
mature Shakespeare of the rapid elliptical utterance that 
Wells never suggests, and there is the Shakespeare 
learning his craft in “linked sweetness long drawn 
out,’’ whom he often suggests. But the point is that 
Wells is more often careful to write speeches in an 
approved manner than to express, well or ill, vital 
people in an authentic relation. The fatal test may be 
applied to many of the speeches, that they can be cut 
down ruthlessly without loss to the significance of the 
action. The metaphors are not symbols, but decora- 
tions ; and decoration is always idle, whereas a symbol, 
even though the action wait for it, is always a process 
of intensification. 

That is the failure of the play, and for this reason 
it could never be acted as it stands. The characterisa- 
tion waits while long speeches are developed, whereas 
the just way is that it should develop in the action that 
is proceeding. This is the more remarkable because it 
is always well marked, and is even sometimes, as in 
the case of Phraxanor, psychologically suggestive. In 
fact, as one might expect, the characterisation often 
shines sharply and distinctly because of some pithy 
incision in the speech. It is so in the scene between 
Phraxanor and Joseph. She leaves him with the 
words :— 


I leave you, sir, 
With a single comfort in the world. 


Joseph replies :— 
God is in heaven, Madam! with your leave. 


Taunt and reply ring sharply here; and they are each 
an illumination of character. Had Wells continued 
to write, he would without question have learnt what 
such moments had to teach him. 

As it is, the play remains a fine failure. It is not 
an ambitious failure, for what contributes to the failure 
is rather a lack than an excess of ambition. The 
centre of it is, of course, the scene between Phraxanor 
and Joseph; and Wells proves his quality by meeting 
completely the challenge it threw him; for “Potiphar’s 
Wife’’ has become a by-word. The dramatist does 
not altogether succeed in stripping Joseph of priggish- 
ness, for in the fine speech beginning, “ But since I 
have no cause to fear,’’ Joseph does take honest and 
manly proportions. We may retain whatever opinions 
we will of him or his conduct, but, after that speech, 
we are compelled to see his point of view. The success 
is in Phraxanor, who never becomes merely salacious, 
who always maintains her dignity, and who, under her 
creator’s hand, becomes a woman as remarkable in 
kind as Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, and only less so in 
degree though there is more than a hint of derivation 
from her. The whole of the closing scene of the second 
act is such, indeed, that we wonder how the play in 
which it is contained should have been forgotten. The 
length of thé speeches prohibits quotation, although 
much in the play invites it. 


4 
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Indeed, that is the difficulty with regard to the whole 
play. Such lines as were quoted when the new drama- 
tised version was reviewed, in description of the sun— 


A god gigantic, habited in gold, 
Stepping from off a mount into the sea— 


are only an example of the large gesture which marks 
all the language. They are characteristic of its better 
qualities, especially as, carefully examined, they come 
from Wells himself far more than from Elizabethan 
drama. So with this description of Rachel :— 


The dim blue-lacéd veins of either brow, 
Neath the transparent skin meandering. 


Both passages display a leisure and ease that tell 
us at once that they are part of very long descriptions. 
That is why “ Joseph and his Brethren,” in spite of 
much such splendour by the way, remains largely un- 
quotable. Everything is lost in the slow movement, even, 
as we have said, the characterisation. Yet everything is 
there: Reuben, Issachar, Simeon, and Jacob are all 
well defined, with a clear valuation in the action of 
the play. There is, indeed, a display of power 
throughout that lifts the whole clearly out of the range 
of exercises. Looked at relatively beside the achieve- 
ments of its own day, it braves that comparison well. 
Yet it remains a large relic; a relic because it has never 


come into its own; and it seems as though it never 
will. 








In Fiord-Land—VI 
By W. H. KOEBEL 


| 7 E wandered from the lunch-table towards where 

the stolkjaerres stood in waiting, and felt 

that we were indeed entering on the last lap of our 

journey. All that we had to do now was to plunge 

forward, then down the mountain side to where 
Norheimsund lay by the side of the fiord. 

As, refreshed, we started off somewhat soberly on 
our career, we noticed a group at the porch of the 
hotel. The proprietor and servants were gathered in 
a knot there, and, as we looked, there came a flutter 
of white handkerchiefs. We waved back with 
enthusiasm, for this, we decided, was very pleasant 
and cordial. We had been in some lands recently, 
where the inhabitants would never have dreamed of 
exhibiting a quite unremunerative courtesy of the kind. 
We had been in others, moreover, where with the best 
of will the thing would have been impossible, owing 
to the lack of anything even remotely connected with 
a handkerchief! But here, in Norway, these hand- 
kerchiefs are indispensable. Indeed, they serve a far 
wider scope than anywhere else. In Norway a 
handkerchief is no mere servant of the nose. It is 
the most eloquent instrument of greetir#s and part- 
ings. It is a flag of emotions, employed irrespective 











of age, sex, and class. We were to learn this later 
on, when, bidding adieu to some friends, we un- 
consciously omitted the nasal bunting, and were asked 
in horrified tones by some neighbouring Norwegians, 
as they tendered towards us their own, “ But have you, 
then, no handkerchiefs? Not ove handkerchief !’’ 

But this is to anticipate. We had scarcely left the 
hotel at Kvanskogen when this digression came about. 
As it was, we thudded along a wide and compara- 
tively level tableland. The sun was warm, the after- 
lunch sensation comforting, and the leisured rhythm 
of the ponies’ hoofs soporific. We had, moreover, 
already been eight hours on the road! 

One of the numerous changes of partners had given 
me the soldier as a companion in the stolkjaerre. His 
experiences must have been similar to my own. At all 
events, in a minute or two we became unaware whether 
we were in a stolkjaerre, a couch, or a bed. Our un- 
conscious forms were borne along unresisting. What 
would that king of tourists, the original Cook, have 
said? We had paid so much to see scenery, and here 
we were, squandering mountains and valleys as though 
they might have been mole-hills and clay furrows! 
Doubtless, on reading this, some will frown, others 
will pity. Let them. We remain profoundly. un- 
ashamed to this day. The mountains and valleys be- 
longed to others; the slumber was our own, and we 
had every right to it. 

We were awakened from this costly sleep by the 
sound of rushing waters. Looking about us, we dis- 
covered that we had come to an end of the plateau. 
We were on the point of entering a gorge. A river, 
it appeared, had decided to go the same way, and, 
leaving the gentle slope of the plateau, was swirling 
downwards on a bed of enormous boulders. 

The road had been cut from out of the face of the 
precipice. It was a really imposing and mighty gorge, 
and the prospect, in consequence, was somewhat giddy. 
It was a little comfort to notice that the road was pro- 
tected by massive stones placed at close intervals along 
its edge. These stones, as a matter of fact, came as 
nothing new to us now comparatively hardened Nor- 
wegian travellers; a number of previous portions of 
the way had been provided with these precautionary 
pieces of rock. But here they were especially .notice- 
able, if for no other reason than that one felt how 
badly needed they were! In fact, to be quite honest, 
one felt inclined to wish the things double their size. 

As we entered the gorge, the head of the sheer 
valley was marked by a really magnificent waterfall 
which fell from point to point in long curtains of 
silver-white. As for ourselves, we were now rolling 
along the narrow path by the side of the tremendous 
abyss which had opened out. 

Our driver was a conscientious man: he was deter- 
mined that at all costs we should miss no aspect of 
that notable waterfall. Turning completely round in 


| his seat, he continued to point with the absurd twig, 
| his honorary whip, while his face glowed with an 


admiration sufficiently rare in one whose daily bread 
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and butter depended on such scenes. In the mean- 
while the pony, and in consequence the cart, seemed 
to be proceeding very much in any direction they 
pleased. At that moment I remembered that a year 


me. It had contained some remarks on the average 
Norwegian driver’s attitude towards precipices. This 
was, according to the authority in question, bland and 
confiding to a startling degree. 

It now appeared that the failure to remember this 
author’s name was an ungrateful act; for the accuracy 
of his information was being proved beyond all 
question. “ The more our driver stared at the water- 
falls, and the longer he urged us to follow his 
example, the more inclined I, for one, felt to stare at 
the road and the irresponsible frame of the pony. The 
moment was too fascinating and speculative for any 
mere waterfall to stand a chance in the way of 
competition. 

Fearing lest our attitude should appear ungrateful, 
I endeavoured to explain our predicament to the driver 
and to make terms. The latter amounted to this. 
If the driver would keep his eye on the road, we would 
look at the waterfall; but if he persisted in eyeing the 
waterfall, no force on earth could wrench our eyes 
from the shuddery attraction of the roadway. But 
for this the driver’s command of English did not 
suffice. It was a relief when a sharp corner of the 
rock was successfully turned, and the sound and sight 
of the waterfall was no more. 

Somewhat disturbed, I consulted with the soldier 
concerning the efficiency of the guardian stones. He 
was cheerful, but not cheering. He did not think that 
they would suffice to prevent a catastrophe, if one were 
intended by fate. 

“You, being on the outside, would go with the 
trap,’’ he explained; “J should have a sporting chance. 
In fact, I wouldn’t mind betting something consider- 
able that I could jump clear!’’ In the circumstances 
the latter possibility interested me so little that I would 
not have staked the meanest coin of Norway or of 
any other realm either way. I began, in fact, to wish 
to see the end of that very beautiful and majestic, but 
too dizzy, ravine. 

But this was destined not to come about for an 
extraordinarily long while. It is true that we kept 
on descending. But so did the bottom of the precipice, 
and, as a result, the yawning chasm altogether refused 
to diminish. This seemed against nature. The lower 
we went, the deeper grew the precipice. It must be 
admitted that its clothing of trees and verdure was 


But for this we might have imagined that we had sunk 


the bowels of the nether earth. 

At last the great cliff, as it were, made a special 
effort. It stood up, sheer as ever and taller than 
before. We dived into a series of tunnels cut in the 
tock, and each time, as we emerged, we seemed to 
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hang rather giddily in space. Then we had rounded 
a stupendous promontory. The driver pointed his 
twig—straight ahead this time—and there before us 


_ was unfolded a wide and smiling panorama. 
or two ago I had read a book on Norway—its title — 


and the name of its author have unfortunately escaped | 





. Parisian girl of the faubourgs. 
beneath the fair face of the world, and were lost in | 
' Antonine tries in vain to find work. 
_ Raymond Duprat, falls in love with her, but she refuses 


The lower slopes of the mountains were green and 
rounded; beyond lay a fertile and extensive valley. 
Beyond this, again, were clusters of white and coloured 
houses, nestling by the edge of a vividly blue fiord, 
whose sparkling waters were closed in on the farther 
side by a lofty range capped by broad sheets of snow. 

“Norheimsund!’’ exclaimed the driver, and our 
anxieties concerning the nature of our destination 
vanished. Half an hour later the young concierge of 
the hotel on the banks of the fiord was shaking hands 
with us in grave and cordial welcome. Our stolkjaerres 
—to say nothing of the ponies—had served us well 
and faithfully. We had arrived. 








Some New French Plays 


fe old theatre of the Ambigu-Comique will shortly 
be solely devoted to comedies. - Before closing 
its doors definitely to the sensational melodramas which 
won it renown, its directors have decided to re-open the 
theatrical season of 1913-1914 with a last drama of the 
style which attracts nightly a crowded audience to the 
favourite resort of so many generations of lighthearted 
Parisians. 

“La Saignée, 1870-1871,” the new play by MM. 
Lucien Descaves and Noziére, is a most captivating 
melodrama, full of action and life, in which are gathered 
all the old and ever-successful sentimental qualities of 
the typical Ambigu plays, and a solid historical plot set 
in the period of the Commune. The particular merit 
of this work is that the authors have not only retraced 
the story of that unique episode, but they have succeeded 
in expressing its general philosophy. “La Saignée” is 
composed of seven tableaux. The first takes place 
during the investment of Paris. Antonine, daughter of 
the carpenter Mulard, a fervent hater of the second 
Empire, is betrothed to Charles Bécherel, a young 
workman of her class. Bécherel had been present at the 
battle of Sedan, but for several weeks no one has had 
any news of him. Suddenly a friend arrives and 
announces that he saw Charles fall on the battlefield, 
no doubt stricken by a Prussian bullet. Antonine 1s 
bewildered with grief at this painful news. In her 
agitation she owns to her irate father, whose nerves 


| are particularly set on edge by his political convictions, 
| that she had rather overstepped in her relations with 
becoming every minute more varied and enchanting. | 


Charles the limits usually allowed tc a chaste young 
Mulard being a man of 
strong beliefs, incontinently turns his daughter out. 
A young doctor, 


his ardent, if illicit propositions. She prefers to sing 
in the streets, but soon discovers that the Parisians have 
other things to do than to listen. 
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Paris is under the tyrannical domination of the Com- 
mune. A thrilling tableaux is that which represents the 
massacre of the hostages by the gardes-nationaux at 
Montmartre. Finding nobody to listen to her poor little 
songs, Antonine at last consents to share Raymond’s 
Duprat’s life. | But no sooner has she done so than 
her fiancé reappears on the scene, very inappro- 
priately. He had not been killed, only taken prisoner. 
Antonine is in a very delicate position. She has learned 
to love Raymond, and wishes to stay. with him, for he 
has proved his affection by coming to her aid in her 
days of misery. But Fate opposes itself to the realisa- 
tion of her purpose. The Commune is threatened by 
the army of Versailles, and heroically Antonine leaves 
her bourgeois lover to rejoin her father and Charles— 
to stand by the people of her class in the hour of danger. 

One would think that the play could appropriately end 
here; but the authors know that in order to satisfy 
the emotional audience of the Ambigu many exciting 
episodes are obligatory. We are shown the Park of 
St. Cloud full of gaily attired women and frisky young 
men, celebrating the downfall of the Commune. 
Amongst the federal prisoners whom the soldiers are 
driving towards prison are Mulard and Charles. 
Antonine, who assists at this sinister procession, tries 
to intercede in their favour, but in vain. At the same 
moment a lurid light illuminates the back of the stage: 
Paris is burning! The terrible pé¢roleuses are at work. 
And now Antonine assists at the execution of Charles. 

After this the public is contented, when the curtain 
rises on the last tableaux, to see that order has been 
re-established. Ten years have elapsed, and Antonine 
has become, by a strange coincidence, the favourite 
actress of the Ambigu Theatre. And before the curtain 
definitely falls, we have the satisfaction of seeing the 
heroine reunited to her father, who has escaped from 
the hard labour colony. They forgive each other their 
errors, and Mulard makes a touching apologia on the 
triumph of Republicanism. 

“La Saignée” has started for a fine career. The 
authors have known how to treat their subject without 
exaggeration. Their personages express the ideas 
which are natural in the situations, and it is a picture 
of popular patriotism raging with shame at the price of 
France’s capitulation and peace. 

The interpretation is excellent. Mme. Blanche 
Dufréme, who plays Antonine, has expressed with a 
particular truth and intensity the instinctive hatred 
which the Parisian woman of the people feels for the 
middle classes. She was beth pathetic and energetic. 
The rédle of Mulard is taken by Jean Kemm with great 
soberness and care of details, whilst M. Armand Bour 
has drawn with his usual talent a remarkable portrait of 
a long-suffering old workman. MARC LOGE. 








Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel, “The Eurasian,” by Henry Bruce, and a new 
novel entitled “Lot’s Wife,” by A. M. Judd, author of 
“A Soul’s Burden,” etc. 





In the Learned World 


O UR knowledge of the Babylonian legends whence, 

as is now generally admitted, the account of the 
Creation in the Book of Genesis was drawn, has received 
another addition. The emergence of the earth from 
chaos, together with the story of the Deluge, is described 
in the collection of cuneiform tablets now in the British 
Museum and known as “ the Seven Tablets of Creation,” 
as was shown some time ago by Professor Sayce, Pro- 
fessor Jensen, and more recently in an exhaustive study 
by Mr. L. W. King. These give the main episodes 
pretty much as in the Biblical account, with the addition 
of some others not included in the Canonical Books, 
such as the fight between Bel and the Dragon. On the 
creation of man, which, as Mr. King has pointed out, 
forms “the culminating act of Creation” in both legends, 
we have hitherto had only the very fragmentary Sixth 
Tablet in which Bel or Marduk announces his intention 
of making man from his own “blood and bone” 
in order that the worship of the gods may be estab- 
lished. Mr. Arno Poebel, of Johns Hopkins University 
(Baltimore) has discovered among the many tablets 
brought back from Nippur by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Babylonian Expedition, another fragment which 
takes us a little further. The new tablet, which seems to 
be in Sumerian, and therefore some thousands of years 
older than those of the British Museum, tells us that when 
En-lil, the Sumerian prototype of Bel, proposed to make 
mankind, his father Enki or Ea, his interlocutor in both 
the old and new versions, made an image of man “after 
the likeness of the gods.” This image, which we may 
suppose to have existed at first only in the mind of 
Ea, the goddess Nin-harsagga, later called Ishtar or 
Astarte, was said to be fashioned in clay, and 
receive life and intellect from “the blood of 
En-lil.”’ Whether the confusion common among 
Semites between the blood and the breath led 
to the Biblical statement about the breath of 
life being breathed into it by the Deity, or whether 
the new story here refers to a legend preserved by 
Berossus in the time of Alexander the Great that En-hil 
or Bel cut off his own head in order to give life to the 
protoplasts, remains to be discovered. The present 
information is taken from the University periodical, the 
Museum, published at Philadelphia, where the new 
tablet now is. 

Mr. Campbell Thompson, whose Hittite studies were 
lately noticed here, read a paper last month at the 
British Association’s meeting at Birmingham on 
“Assyrian Medicine.’”? He gave extracts from about 500 
cuneiform tablets in the British Museum hitherto unpub- 
lished, dealing with the medical treatment of disease. 
The complaints mentioned are divided, as among the 
Chinese, according to the organs affected, and the treat- 
ment included the use of poultices, potions, and enemas. 
The Assyrian pharmacopeia contained more than 100 
drugs drawn from the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
worlds. Among those identified by Mr. Campbell 





Thompson, and still employed in medicine, are liquorice, 
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cassia, henbane, and the root which the French call 
“bardane,” or “langue de chien.” The others are not 
likely, perhaps, to increase the number of “patent” 
medicines; but it is notable that among those pre- 
scribed for diseases of the eye is one in which Mr. 
Campbell Thompson sees the ohol, or sulphide of 
antimony, still in favour in the East, and powdered 
copper which in the shape of blue-stone or copper 
sulphate, is still valuable for the ophthalmia of hot 
countries. | Mr. Campbell Thompson has the better 
right to be heard on the subject that in addition to his 
own Orientalist work, his father is Dean of Middlesex 
Hospital, and in that capacity has just delivered his 
jnaugural address to its students. 


Sir Gaston Maspero is now publishing those reviews 
of Egyptological works in the Revue Critique, which 
form his annual relaxation after his season’s hard work 
in Egypt as Director of the Service des Antiquités. 
In the current instalment of these he takes after his 
manner the opportunity afforded by a sma!l German 
work on Egyptian grammar to expose, not for the first 
time, the illusion which lies at the base of the teaching 
of the Berlin School. It is not the case, says Sir Gaston 
in effect, that the classic or golden age of Egyptian 
literature is to be found in the writings of the twelfth 
dynasty which Professor Erman would make the model 
on which all his grammatical forms are founded. On 
the contrary, he declares that there were four such 
periods, which were cut in twain like most Egyptian 
things by the great gap between the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, supposed to be caused by the 
Hyksos invasion. Of the earliest of these periods he be- 
lieves the Pyramid Texts to offer the best example, and 
it is marked by the complete absence of articles for the 
nouns and auxiliaries for the verbs, the conjugations 
and the determinatives of the nouns being formed by 
means of pronouns suffixed to the words. After the 
Hyksos invasion we find both articles and auxiliary 
verbs, while the conjugations and the determinatives of 
the words are formed by prefixes, a change which is 
foreshadowed by some of the documents of the twelfth 
dynasty. The Golden Age of this post-Hyksos period 
he finds among the Ramessides to whom we owe the 
poems of Pentaour, the love songs of the Harris Papyrus 
and the triumphant inscriptions of Mineptah, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. As Sir Gaston says, we really 
want two Egyptian grammars, one for each period, 
although the last would hold good for all Egyptian 
literature between the Hyksos invasion and the 
Ptolemaic age. With the Europeanisation of Egypt 
under Greek Kings and Roman Emperors, the construc- 
tion of the language again changed, and the study of its 
most difficult writings forms, in Sir Gaston’s opinion, the 
proper preface to that of the Coptic dialects, enduring 
almost to our own day. His comparison of this state 
of things with the change from Latin to modern French 
seems exact, and it may be noted that the contrast 
between the tongue of Chaucer and the English of to- 
day presents much the same characteristics 











Mr. G. A. Wainwright also read a noteworthy paper 
at the Birmingham meeting dealing with a civilisation 
neither Asiatic nor African. This was the Mycenzan, 
fEgean, or proto-Greek, which Sir Arthur Evans’ ex- 
cavations in Crete have done so much to restore to us. 
Heinrich Brugsch suggested some time ago that the 
Keftiu portrayed on the walls of the tomb of Rekhmara 
and elsewhere in Egypt, were equivalent to the Hebrew 
“Caphtorim” and meant the Cretans. On Rekhmara’s 
tomb the persons bringing cups like those of Vaphio 
and other “ Mycenzan’”’ objects are described as “the 
chiefs of Keftiu, the Isles in the midst of the Sea,” a 
phrase which might well apply to Crete. But Mr. 
Wainwright shows with great appearance of reason that 
the words might just as well be read “the Keftiu azd 
the Isles of the Sea,” and that other Egyptian monu- 
ments treat the Keftiu as Asiatics, and more particularly 
as Cilicians. It really, therefore, comes to this, that 
the first site and origin of the proto-Greek civilisation 
which we call Minoan, or Cretan, may not have been 
Crete at all, but Asia Minor, which at first sight seems 
likely. Mr. Wainwright, however, takes no note of 
the last theory put forth which would derive the 
proto-Greek culture, not from the East, but from 
Spain. Fe he 








The Grafton Gallery 
FIVE CENTURIES OF SPANISH ART 


EARLY two hundred examples of the works “ by 
4 or attributed to’? the old masters of Spain are 
here drawn together from many distant places. 
Few exhibitions have of late years filled us with such 
intense pleasure and so piqued our curiosity. Again 
and again we are led unwillingly to doubt attribu- 
tions, and, recalling cases of readjusted dates, names, 
and even countries of origin, we wonder whether such 
matters are now any nearer final settlement than in the 
brave, vague days when an old master was an old 
master—co#te gu’il coute—and a seal or two of famous 
collectors was considered an immense help in forming 
an artistic and commercial value of a picture. How- 
ever, that old, bad method of appreciating a painting 
has passed, and its place is taken by a scientific system 
based on genuine and sincere study which is very 
attractive and, up to a point, convincing. But in the 
enjoyment of a masterpiece we refuse to be governed 
by the old haphazard and faintly historical method 
or the terribly informed system now in vogue. 

It is the esthetic pleasure that a painting can convey 
to our particular temperament that really matters. 
Approached in this lowly and loving spirit, the exhibi- 
tion the King, as patron, and a powerful committee 
have arranged for us is a feast of subtle delights. It 
is possible that the reader may remember that an 
eminent Sung critic once ventured to say: “In my 
young days I praised the master whose pictures I liked, 
but as my judgment matured I praised myself for 
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liking what the masters had chosen to have me like.’’ 
In this way we become very pleased with ourselves at 
the Grafton at the present time. 

Firstly, there are the very early works ranging from 
1250 down to about 1580, in which the all-pervading 
influence of Flemish art is apparent. Historically, like 
all primitives, these works are invaluable, but our 
interest remains academic and cold except, perhaps, in 
regard to the painting of Alesco Fernandez of Seville 
of “The Virgin and Child with St. Anne,”’ a beautiful 
and decorative conception which we have already ad- 
mired at the Spanish collection brought together years 
ago at the New Gallery, and again at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1908. It is the work of an Espano- 
lised Fleming, with all the fine affectations and the 
beauty of workmanship which belong to that race of 
painters. A curious and typical touch of the period in 
which it was painted is that the Virgin wears the 
crimson and yellow colours of the House of Arragon. 

This interesting room of early work leads us to the 
large gallery beyond in which are hung the many 
Velazquez’ here brought together and the pictures by 
his masters and his pupils and the very restricted 
school which this extraordinary master founded. 

For our part we should be perfectly content if this 
fortunate collection contained no more works than 
those of Velazquez (1599-1660) or the paintings 
thought to be by him; the splendid portraits of Alonso 
Sanchez Coello (1532-1588), and the comparatively 
modern work of the diversely inspired Francisco Goya 
(1746-1828). Zurbaran (1598-1662) counts a great deal, 
and Murillo (1618-1682) is more and more valued 
as ‘each year goes by; but with the exceptions of Del 
Mazo (1612-1667) and Pacheco (1571-1654), one of the 
masters of the master Velazquez, and the early Fran- 
cisco Herrera, Spanish art is not always very happy. 
Of course, there are many admirers for the rash and to 
us unattractive works of El Greco, who died in 1614, 
and who was also called Dominico Theotocopuli, 
especially, perhaps, when he was supposed to work 
under the influences of Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto and 
Bassano. But for us, alas! there is only one delight- 
ful picture by him in this collection. It has been called 
“Portrait of the Artist’s Daughter,’’ and is as beautiful 
in the painting as in the subject. It has been stated to 
be in the artist’s transitional period between his Italian 
and Spanish manner. It is the method he might weil 
have continued to follow. Sir John Sterling-Maxwell, 
who has been able to lend this charming picture to the 
public before and lends it now, says: “She is painted 
in the prime of life and loveliness.’’ As she now hangs 
on the walls of the Grafton she is among the most 
beautiful ladies of Spain—but the excellent catalogue 
hints a doubt of her identity. If she were not El 
Greco’s daughter, she was certainly his happiest in- 
spiration. 

We hope to return to the more important works now 
being shown in the next issue. In the meantime, all 
those interested in the pageantry of art will be paying 
some of their first visits to this almost inexhaustible 





ee 


mine of beauty and historic interest which is made 
public for the benefit of the Sociedad de Amigos de] 
Arte Espafiola in Madrid and the National Art-Coj- 
lections Fund here. 








The Theatre 


“The Grand Seigneur” at the Savoy 
Theatre 


H, Revolution! how many liberties have been taken 

in your name, especially on the English stage. But 

the critics have been unnecessarily funny about the most 
recent composition on the subject by the late Mr. 
Edward Ferris and Mr. B. P. Matthews. Although it 
has no literary or historic merit nor anything very new 
nor effective in it, although it happens to be compounded 
of obvious melodramatic situations and rather vague 
attempts at witty dialogue, neither of which quite fulfil 
their excellent intentions, the play at least provides a 
part in which Mr. H. B. Irving can show his undoubted 
powers. He surmounts all the clap-trap and convention 


of “ The Grand Seigneur,” and shows us a distinguished . 


if not convincing personality. It is a triumpH of actor 
over matter. But really the play is by no means so 
ridiculous as many with which his and his father’s names 
are connected. It is not nearly so artlessly artificial as 
“The Lyons Mail,” nor such complete nonsense as 
“The Dead Heart”; we infinitely prefer it to “The 
Only Way.” 

This is not, perhaps, very high praise, but it implies 
that “The Grand Seigneur” may have many victories 
before it—far across the provinces and in the teeming 
cities of Australasia and North and South America. 
It is a play for the unsophisticated, the easily interested, 
the lover of old tales retold, of violent ingenuity in the 
arrangement of the plot, of audacious boldness in the 
forcing of character, of wickedness, virtue, and all the 
doubtful emotions that stray between these last two 
extremes. ; 

Mr. H. B. Irving’s Desiré, Marquis de la Valliére, is 
a delightfully distinguished and wicked seigneur of the 
period just before the Revolution. He is of the old- 
world, especially, perhaps, of the old-world of the 
theatre, but there is always his artistry and 
his sincerity, his admirable air and his beautiful 
costumes. Mr. Heslewood, who designed these 
last, is particularly happy in the black silk 
dress which helps de la Valliére to convey to us his 
superhuman hatred and at the same time the dark divine 
something which lies hidden deep in his curious nature. 
The Marquis has the affairs of the drama pretty well his 
own way, as an actor-manager should, during the first 
three acts. For instance, his led-captain, Taberteau, 1s 
forced to fight him with swords. Taberteau is a stout 
soldier, and the grand seigneur is already badly 
wounded in the right shoulder, he is seated in an easy 
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chair, he fights with his left hand. His opponent is, of 
course, on his feet, and has every advantage. Do you 
suppose the Marquis fails? by no means. He soon has 
the captain’s sword out of his hand and his life in his 
power. And so through all the exciting situations of 
the play, Monsieur le Marquis holds every one from 
the delicate Adéle Vernet, Miss Marie Lohr, to the 
rough servants of the guillotine, in the hollow of his 
graceful, ever-powerful, adroit and slender hand. There 
are a dozen and more other characters, such as the 
charming dancer, Odette, of Miss Kate Cutler—who is 
light and amusing here and at the Tivoli each evening 
—there is a young hero, de St. Croix, Mr. Basil 
Hallam, there are all sorts of wicked people of the 
Revolution such as the Virago of Miss Gladys Ffolliott, 
but they don’t matter very much. The play is the 
Grand Seignewr in the person of Mr. Irving, the sur- 
roundings are all excellently managed, and well in the 
convention of this sort of play, but it is the leading actor 
who gives life to the whole thing, and without whom 
the piece would touch the ultimate worlds of tedium. 

But as it stands it is a drama to see; full to the brink 
of old-fashioned stage trickery, it still offers Mr. Irving 
a character in which he can hold our admiration for two 
and a half hours. If “The Grand Seigneur” requires 
an excuse, which from the popular point of view we 
doubt, surely that fact more than supplies it. 

EGAN MEw. 





Notes for Collectors 


SOME OLD SCREENS 


HEN Louis XIV was old and Madame de 
Maintenon was queen, without the title, she 
possessed an indefatigable correspondent and polite 
friend in the Princess des Ursins, who, for a time, 
tuled at the Court of Spain. On one occasion the 
Maintenon complained of rheumatism, and the princess 
sent her one of the splendid Jeather screens that had 
long decorated the galleries of the palace at Madrid. 
The French lady thanks her friend in Spain, but adds, 
“You do not suppose for a moment, dear madame, 
that I can have screens placed between me and the 
great windows of my apartments. It is not possible 
to arrange a room according to one’s own liking which 
the King enters every day. II faut périr en symétrie.”’ 
The cosy days when screens could be freely used 
came after the grand period. Louis XIV was too 
hardy and too fond of broad, imposing effects to 
tolerate these often most charming pieces of furniture. 
But after his time they flourished exceedingly in all 
the countries of Europe, and many and various are 
the styles of work of this kind that now offer them- 
selves to the collector. Apart from the splendid gilt 
leather examples of Spain and Portugal—par excel- 
lence the lands of leather work—many were the beau- 
tiful examples of this sort produced in the Low 
Countries and Germany. In France they were, under 
Louis XV and later, often made of wooden carved 





and gilded frames enclosing panels of brilliant brocade 
which matched the walls and furniture, or were partly 
of glass and painted with delicate and engaging scenes 
or the portraits of beauties of the time. 

England appears to have used all Continental styles 
which happened to suit her, but there was one kind of 
screen which was especially characteristic of our island 
and is of the greatest interest to-day. 


THE ALBUM SCREEN 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, and early in the nineteenth, large quantities of 
prints and caricatures, coloured and otherwise, were 
in circulation. Then one might have happened, in a 
thousand quiet houses, on some 


me musky haunt of lavender and shells, 
Quaint-figured Chinese monsters, toys and trays— 
A Life’s collection—where each object tells 
Of fashions gone and half-forgotten ways : 


and screens which had accumulated many of the 
current satiric prints, say, by Rowlandsonand his peers, 
often very amusing and sometimes rather wicked, and 
hundreds of other pictures of events and persons, who 
were thus made more or less immortal before the days 
of illustrated journalism and the horrors of the snap- 
shot. 

These old screens have been the happy hunting- 
ground of many a print collector. But far too often 
the original work is destroyed by the energetic lady 
who wished to create an agreeable ensemble of her own 
designing. Thus, famous prints are cut and painted, 
or a curious caricature is nicely adjusted to the general 
effect. But, on the other hand, we have sometimes 
seen many examples which were an actual storehouse 
of admirable old engravings, varnished, it is true, but 
not so far damaged but that a careful and skilled 
restorer could reinstate examples in almost their 
pristine state. Many of the eighteenth century prints 
now sold at large sums have passed through a period 
in which they were pasted on a decorated canvas, 
which, duly framed, served in some quiet parlour of 
about 1820 to keep the wind away. Personally we 
should like to preserve these screens in their original 
form, for they possess a character of their own, or 
suggest the influences at work upon a leisurely genera- 
tion which has long since joined the far-flung line of 
our industrious and artistic ancestors. E. M. 








Of the three illustrated lectures at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W., the second will be 
given by Professor Elliot Smith, “The Contributions of 
Ancient Egypt to the History of Medicine,” at 5 p.m., 
on Thursday, October 30, and the third by Professor 
Richard Caton on “Health Temples of Ancient Greece 
and the work carried on in them,” at § p.m., on 
Wednesday, December 17. All persons interested will 
be admitted on presentation of their visiting cards. 
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The Foreign Quarter 


ie most old-world cities alien populations have for 

centuries lived apart from their neighbours, and 
for the globe-trotter there is always something of interest 
in these racial enclaves. In American capitals, on the 
other hand, their importance is discounted for two 
reasons. First, such epiphytic isolation is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Second, with a cosmopolitan 
community in other quarters of the town, these foreign 
colonies offer Jess contrast than in Europe. The 
“Bowery” in New York lacks distinction for the simple 
but sufficient reason that the many ingredients of the 
American people are still in a condition of mechanical 
mixture and have yet to be fused in the chemical com- 
bination essential to the evolution of a nation. Thus, 
while the tourist may pass an idle hour amid the 
Yiddish playhouses of the Bowery, or in inspecting the 
gamblers and gourmets of Chinatown, he is also in- 
evitably impressed by the lack of racial homogeneity in 
the better neighbourhoods of New York and San 
Francisco. The least remarkable of all the foreign 
quarters in the traveller’s memories are those set apart, 
by law or custom, for the Jews. The days of Ghetto 
and Judengasse are numbered, but there are cities in 
which, though they be no longer locked in at curfew, 
the humbler elements of the ancient race to whom 
Buckle charitably refers as “that obstinate and 
ignorant people” continue to dwell apart. 


Most cities of Europe and Asia have some sort of 
foreign quarter, and various considerations have tended 
to segregate these aliens in rookeries that, in some cases 
with more justification than in others, have a bad 
reputation with the police. Three distinct origins are 
severally illustrated by the Italian colony in Soho, the 
Persian kan in Stamboul, or the Tartar quarter of 
Tiflis. The Italian population in Soho is sometimes 
cited as a hotbed of anarchists. In sober fact, though 
it may, and doubtless does, harbour a sprinkling of 
undesirables, its occupants are largely recruited from 
a respectable and hard-working element of waiters, 
workmen, and “artists,” the last term to be inter- 
preted very liberally, all of them exported to these 
shores, and, by a perfectly natural process of supply 
and demand, this nucleus has attracted to itself a sub- 
sidiary population of tradesmen to cater for its peculiar 
gastronomic and other requirements. That the police 
occasionally have trouble in the purlieus of Soho is not 
to be gainsaid, but before attributing the lawlessness to 
any nation in particular, it must be remembered that 
the colony includes Greek, French, and Irish settlers, 
in addition to which these immigrants restrict their 
quarrels among themselves. 

The Persian colony in Stamboul, which is domi- 
ciled around the Valideh Han, not far from the new 
bridge, has a wholly different raison d’étre, since it is 
the rallying point of the Shi’ites, the largest and most 
influential dissenting sect in Islam. Collision between 
this Free Church of Mohammedanism and the orthodox 








Sunnites is of rare occurrence, and is, in fact, confined © 


to an occasional outbreak during the annual celebration 
of the martyrdom of the Prophet’s grandsons. Then 
it is that the adeliyah, as they prefer to be styled, 
slash and stab themselves with knives amid wild cries 
of “Ya Hassan! Ya Hussein!’ This bloody business 
is kept up far into the night, and, as I remember it, 
with January snow lying thick on the ground, provides 
one of the most gruesome torchlight entertainments | 
ever witnessed. It is on such occasions that some 
fanatical Sunnite is apt to lead a band of the orthodox 
into the fray, usually with fatal results. 


The Tartar quarter of Tiflis is not tenanted by 
aliens in the same sense as the foregoing, since, 
although the Mussulmans of that city were themselves 
interlopers at a remote date, they had long been settled 
in the country at the time of the Russian occupation. 
Here also, moreover, as in America, the effect of con- 
trast is sensibly diminished by the bewildering variety 
of human types in this amazing city, which, with the 
possible exception of Nijni Novgorod during the Fair, 
probably shelters a more cosmopolitan community than 
any other in the world. This Tartar quarter is held 
by a turbulent and law-breaking rabble, and I rarely 
drove through it to the sulphur baths without seeing 
Cossack policemen busy with sword and riding-whip, 
displaying that curious mixture of courage and 
brutality that is alone effectual in presence of the over- 
whelming inertia of a disaffected populace. 


The picturesqueness of these foreign quarters is con- 
fined to the poorer classes. There is nothing artistic- 
ally attractive about the wealthy winter visitors who 
fill the hotels and pensions of Cairo, or who rent villas 
at Cannes or guintas in Madeira. No one with a soul 
above a tripper’s will find the least interest in these 
prosperous settlements of well-to-do foreigners who 
sun themselves during the months in which their own 
climate is unbearable. They carry their homes beneath 
other skies as snails carry their shells from one garden 
to the next. They live apart from their surroundings, 
playing golf most of the day and bridge for half the 
night, just as they would at home. They leave no 
mark when they go. There is none to take note of their 
coming or their going, save those who live by their 
favour. They are human exotics of a season, and 
when they have returned to their own country those 
only miss them who reaped the harvest of their stay 
in the land. F. G. A. 





Mr. Walter Rye, the well-known Norfolk antiquary, 
who has published over eighty volumes and pamphlets 
on antiquarian and genealogical subjects, has compiled 
an extensive reference work on “Norfolk Families,” 
which will be published during November by Messrs. 
Goose and Son, Norwich. The work, which contains 
information accumulated during life-long study, gives 
particulars regarding all the Norfolk families who have 
the right to bear arms, and numerous others who have 
attained celebrity. 
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Notes and News 


Mr. James Baker will shortly issue through Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall a volume of his recollections entitled 
“Reminiscent Gossip of Men and Manners.” Mr. 
Baker has had a peculiarly wide experience, so that his 
book should be one unusually rich in anecdote and 
interest. 


The success that attended the publication of the first 
book that Mr. Herbert Jenkins published, “ Windy- 
ridge,” by W. Riley, now in its tenth thousand, has 
decided him to publish an illustrated edition containing 
eight mounted plates of the moorland village and its 
surroundings. 


In compliance with many requests, Lord Roberts has 
consented to publish in pamphlet form the series of 
addresses delivered at Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, and 
Wolverhampton, on the military needs of the nation. 
Mr. Murray will issue it under the title of “Lord 
Roberts’ Campaign Speeches,” at the price of sixpence. 


The Stratford-upon-Avon Players, headed by Mr. F. 
R. Benson, opened their long Canadian and American 
tour at His Majesty’s Theatre, Montreal, last week, 
with a performance of “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
The general manager cables that the company had a 
most enthusiastic reception from a full house, and that 
at the end of the play both Mr. Benson and Miss 
Dorothy Green, the leading lady, as well as all the other 
players, were called before the curtain again and again. 


“The Odd Volume,” published in aid of the funds of 
the Book Trade Provident Society, will be ready this 
week. The outstanding feature of this issue is the 
frontispiece, a portrait of Charles Dickens as he 
appeared about 1865, reproduced in colours from an oil 
painting by Matt Morgan, a wayward genius of that 
period. G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Walter 
Emmanuel, Ian Hay, Keble Howard, are amongst the 
contributors, while Jessie M. King, Tony Sarg, Joseph 
Harker, Geo. Belcher, are a few of the artists. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing shortly “How to 
Win at Auction Bridge,” by “Cut Cavendish,” at 
2s. 6d. net. He is one of our leading authorities on 
“Bridge,” and this new book gives in a simple and 
direct manner instructions as to the best way of playing 
the game. He devotes chapters to “How the Game is 
Played,” “ Declaration,” “ Doubling and Re-Doubling,” 
and “The Leads.” He also gives a chapter to the 
etiquette of “ Auction Bridge,” and prints the laws of 
the game as well as the laws of three-handed Auction. 


As a result of numerous representations to Messrs. 
Pathé Fréres in England, France, and other countries, 
they have decided to endeavour to remove the obstacles 
at present in the way of those teachers wishing to intro- 
duce the cinematograph into their teaching. Messrs. 
Pathé Fréres have organised a definite educational 
course, and are promised the co-operation of picture 
theatres in every part of the country. The complete 
course comprises thirty-nine weekly programmes of 
educational films, arranged in three terms of thirteen 
weeks each. 





This week Messrs. Bell begin the publication of their 
new “ Quest Series ’’ (2s. 6d. net each volume), edited 
by G. R. S. Mead, President of the Quest Society. The 
first volume is written by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Secretary of the Psychical Research Society of 
America, and is entitled “Psychical Research and 
Survival.” It discusses the problems of telepathy, 
“spiritism,” and survival in a severely critical yet 
courageous and optimistic spirit. The same firm publish 
immediately “Montessori Principles and Practice,” by 
E. P. Culverwell, M.A., Professor of Education, 
University College, Dublin, at 3s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing “ First Steps in 
Collecting,” by Mrs. Grace Vallois, author of “ Antiques 
and Curios in our Homes.’”’ The book, which has sixty- 
four illustrations, and is priced at 6s. net, is divided 
into parts dealing respectively with the Study of Old 
Furniture, the Study of Old China, Pottery, and Glass. 
Two chapters of interest are “The Tea Table of the 
Eighteenth Century,” and “The Flotsam and Jetsam 
of Old Lumber Rooms.” Mr. Werner Laurie also 
announces “The Conquest of the Desert,” by Dr. 
William MacDonald. (Fifty illustrations and two maps, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


A class for the study and practice of Ornamental 
Design and Historic Styles will be held\by Sidney G. 
Mawson, on Mondays and Fridays from 3 to 4.30, 
beginning on Monday, October 20, at London Univer- 
sity College. The class will study the principal historic 
styles of ornament, especially those most suitable to the 
requirements of modern design; the leading principles 
of design in its relation to painting of ornament; the 
designing of wall-papers, textile fabrics, bookbinding, 
lace, embroidery, stained glass, and pottery; the 
decorative drawing of natural forms, and their applica- 
tion to conventional design. The fee is £3 3s. 





The Board of Education have recently arranged an 
experimental series of lectures by specialists on various 
subjects, to take place on Thursday evenings in the 


lecture theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum, - 


from 8.30 to 9.30, with the object of making the collec- 
tions more generally useful to students and the public. 
These lectures, which will be illustrated by lantern slides 
and by actual specimens from the Museum collection, 
are open to the public on presentation of a ticket, which 
can be obtained free on application. The present 
course is purely tentative; if the experiment should 
prove successful, the Board will probably consider the 
advisability of extending the system to other depart- 
ments of the Museum. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


THE IDEAL OF EUROPEAN FEDERATION. 


| a the May issue of the Fortnightly Review there 

appeared an interesting article by Sir Max 
Waechter developing at length the arguments in favour 
of an ideal of which he has become the principal 
supporter—the Federation of Europe. In the opinion 
of the writer of the contribution the first practical step 
to be taken is the negotiation of a comprehensive 
agreement between England and Germany. He points 
out that what is wanted as a preliminary measure is a 
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systematic propaganda throughout the German Empire, 
explaining that their prejudice against Great Britain is 
due to a misunderstanding. Sir Max Waechter 1S, 
however, we think a little over-confident wien he 
expresses the belief that an arrangement between 
England and Germany will of itself compel all other 
Powers to fall into line. That he and the organisation 
which he has founded are doing good work in the 
endeavour to promote amity between two rival countries 
is manifest; but disappointment awaits them if, as 
appears to be the case, it be imagined that so soon as 
England and Germany are brought together, the only 
stumbling block to the Federation of Europe will be 
removed. Up to a point Sir Max Waechter and those 
associated with him are proceeding on fairly practical 
lines. 

But they pass into the realm of Utopian idealism 
when they seriously advance the view that any pro- 
paganda, no matter how ably or vigorously conducted, 
can induce the British and German peoples to “ pool” 
their destinies, and they are still more visionary when 
they urge that all the Powers would be forced by 
circumstances to follow a lead of the kind indicated. 

For the moment we are not so much concerned with 
the grandiose aims of the distinguished advocates of 
the Federation idea, as we are interested in the methods 
which they are pursuing in order to attain these aims. 
Frankly speaking, we are of opinion that many 
generations must pass away before the nations of the 
world are prepared to discuss with any pretence to 
seriousness so bold a project as that of Federation. 

The education of the public mind is, no doubt, a 
step in the right direction. But the activities of Sir 
Max Waechter and his friends are altogether too rigid 
in conception. Nevertheless, as we have already said, 
regarded as merely directed towards promoting friendly 
relations between England and Germany, the new 
movement is praiseworthy in the highest degree. But 
before any real progress can be made in bringing about 
a state of harmony among all the peoples of Europe a 
more systematic and comprehensive propaganda than 
that proposed is necessary. To a large extent wisely 
controlled efforts on the lines suggested, of necessity, 
belong to the province of the State, and any advance- 
ment towards the realisation of the ideal aimed at must 
inevitably be so slow as to be hardly perceptible for 
generations to come. Sporadic propaganda is of little 
use. The education of the masses must begin in the 
schools. Nor should this education be restricted in 
character. 

The rising generation should be given a general 
knowledge of the qualities and characteristics of all 
foreign peoples. The amount of ignorance prevalent 
in England concerning other nations and nationalities 
is literally astounding. In the elementary schools, 
history and geography are learnt, only to be for- 
gotten. Useful languages are neglected, and, when 
taught at all, are merely acquired to a superficial 
extent. As a consequence, it is little wonder that the 
mass of English people remain to-day narrow and 








insular. Even what is termed higher education has 
failed to spread to any appreciable degree real know- 
ledge of world progress. That the Englishman js 
respected abroad is true enough But it is his exterior 
polish and not infrequently the correct “cut’’ of his 
clothes, rather than his profound learning, that in- 
spire admiration. Moreover, we fancy that in some 
respects his ignorance of foreign tongues enhances his 
prestige. For it creates about him an atmosphere of 
mystery, and renders him an interesting object. 
Foreigners are apt to think of him that, if he could 
speak, he would assuredly utter words of wisdom. 

Bantering aside, however, it is plain that before so 
vast a topic as the Federation of Europe comes within 
the range of everyday discussion, there is ample room 
for improvement in our educational system. Without 
in any way disturbing the valuable foundations of 
patriotism, children might with advantage to them- 
selves and the State be taught that outside England 
there exist nations who have contributed no mean 
share to the world’s progress. For the purposes of 
illustration and comparison let us take an extreme case 
—Russia. The popular conception of Russia in this 
country is of a land where intellectual darkness reigns. 
Such a view, however, is only true in a limited sense. 
The education of the cultured people in Russia is con- 
ducted on far broader lines than is the case with a 
similar class in England. Many Russians speak three 
languages, and not infrequently Russian children, six 
years old and upwards, have a command of more than 
one language. Moreover, educated Russians possess 
a far greater knowledge of English history and litera- 
ture than do many Englishmen who lay claim to 
learning. And this knowledge, it is important to 
remember, they have acquired, not by means of trans- 
lated works, but directly through the medium of the 
English language. 

To a like degree they are acquainted also with 
French and German culture. A Russian child, when 
asked, will readily enumerate all the notable events in 
English history, and, if required, will exhibit quite 
a wealth of knowledge about modern England. Yet 
the average English child and the majority of adults, 
too, still believe that Russia is a land of eternal snow, 
populated by wolves and semi-barbarians. - Similar 
misconceptions are also entertained about other coun- 
tries. There is another and a very important side to 
the question. Our prejudice against learning languages 
is menacing our commercial supremacy. English 
merchants send catalogues abroad, written in the 
English language only. Their commercial travellers 
are dependent mainly upon hotel guides and other 
equally unreliable interpreters. On the other hand, 


German, American, French, and Russian merchants 
employ the language of the country with which they 
trade. Surely, then, before we embark upon s0 
idealistic a project as European Federation we should 
make some serious effort to broaden the base of our 
educational system in order. that it may be rendered 
worthy of the position we hold as a World Power. 
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MOTORING 


N connection with the International Motor Exhibi- 
I tion which opened in Paris yesterday and remains 
open until the 25th inst., the S.E. and Chatham Rail- 
way announce the issue on Fridays and Saturdays of 
this week and next, of fifteen-day excursion tickets from 
London to Paris. The tickets will be issued at the 
following fares: First-class, 58s. 4d.; second class, 
37s. Od.; third-class, 30s., and will be available by the 
10 a.m. service via Boulogne, and the 9g p.in. service 
via Calais from Charing Cross. First and second class 
excursion tickets at the above fares will also be issued 
by the new 4.30 p.m. express service to Paris via Dover 
and Calais on the same days. 

The Automobile Association and Motcr Union has 
now completed negotiations with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa whereby the Association can 
issue “triptyques” (customs permits) for the temporary 
importation for touring purposes of motor vehicles into 
South Africa, without the necessity of depositing duty 
with the Customs at the port of arrival. In future, a 
member of the A.A. and M.U. who intends to land his 
car at any port in the Union can obtain, before leaving 
England, a triptyque available for six months which 
will enable him to take his car into the country without 
the slightest difficulty. The triptyque system has now 
been in operation for some years in the principal 
countries of Europe, and has proved a very great boon 
to motorists. It has simplified the once formidable 
customs formalities, and it is to be hoped that all 
countries which levy an important duty on motor-cars 
will adopt this method of guarantee instead of com- 
pelling the tourist to deposit the duty on the frontier. 

It is a curious feature of the motor industry, says 
the Autocar, that all the principal motor-manufacturing 
countries of Europe are this year not only enjoying a 
large export trade, but are importing an increased 
number of other nations’ cars. This is the case not 
only with Great Britain, but also with France, Belgium, 
and Germany. With regard to the last-named coun- 
try, the number of foreign cars imported during the 
seven months ended July last is returned at 1,233, of 
a value of £400,000, these figures contrasting with 
only 1,063 and £366,000 respectively in the similar 
period a year ago. The United States now controls 
the major portion of the trade in foreign cars in Ger- 
many, France being second in the list, followed by 
Belgium, Great Britain, Austria, Italy, and Switzer- 
land in the order named. 

For a number of years past, one of the especially 
interesting features of the annual Motor Show at 
Olympia has been the exhibit of the Belsize Company, 
largely because the show-going public have been accus- 
tomed to look to the North Country firm’s stand for 
Something striking in the way of new models designed 
to fulfil a popular want. On the forthcoming occasion, 
however, the Belsize exhibits will be confined to two 
models—the 10/12 and the 15.9, the only novelties 
being that one of the three specimens of the former 
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will be a doctor’s landaulette, and one of the latter 
a sporting model, which is also quite new as far as 
the body is concerned. The doctor’s vehicle, which 
costs £345 complete, is claimed to be very light on 
tyres and petrol, and to be exceptionally well adapted 
for the use of the medical profession. Many minor 
improvements have been introduced into both models, 
without any increase in the prices at which they were 
listed last season. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E are now feeling the effects of the long war in the 
W Balkans. We may make what excuses we choose, 
but the plain truth is that the horrible carnage 
which lasted nine months, and does not appear to have 
quite ended, destroyed more credit than we at first realised. 
And I am afraid that we have not seen the worst. Inter- 
national relations are so complex in these days that a 
tightness in one country quickly becomes a panic in an- 
other. Austria and Germany have been severely hit. 
France found the money for the war. The United States 
is closely bound up with German banks, and if it is short 
of cash Wall Street dare not move. 

The new issues have all been almost total failures. The 
underwriters have been left with 50 and 60 per cent. in 
nearly every case. For many weeks past nothing has been 
over subscribed except the Harrods Stores Buenos Aires 
issue—failure has followed upon failure. A five per cent. 
gilt-edged security is laughed at. At first one wonders 
why. But when it is known that the Austrian Govern- 
ment is offering 434 per Cent. Treasury Bills in London at 
a price which gives the purchaser 7 per cent. on his money 
one is hardly surprised that bankers fight shy of Canadian 
loans only yielding 4} per cent. For, after all, no one can 
contemplate repudiation by the Austrian Empire, whereas 
there are many important bankers who view the wild 
finance of Canada with acute suspicion and will not hold 
any Canadian securities longer than they are obliged. 

New Zealand offered us £3,500,000 10-year convertible 
4 per cent. Debentures at 98}, the money to be used in 
repaying a similar issue falling due in 1914 and 1915. The 
Newcastle Electric Supply sold £400,000 5 per Cent. 
Second Mortgage Debentures at 95, a cheap and well- 
secured bond. The profits of the company for the current 
year are estimated at £137,000, and the total Debenture 
service only called for £50,937. The Interborough Rapid 
Transit asked for subscriptions for 30 million dollars 5 
per cent. bonds at 994, a security that was neither cheap 
nor remarkably sound in spite of the well-known houses 
who fathered the issue. 

Money can hardly fail to grow dearer if the banks do 
not put the utmost pressure upon issuing houses. It is 
true that trade is falling away and that much money will 
thus be released, but a rush of new issues which are not 
taken by the public ties up bankers’ money in loans which, 
however good, call for a ten per cent. margin at the .ery 
least. Egypt has almost reached her borrowing limit, but 
much money is still needed to finance the Canadian, United 
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States and Russian crops. Some people talk of a six per 
cent. rate, but I fancy that the wish is father to the 
thought. It is bad enough to have to bear five per cent. 
Six would be extremely serious, and we may be sure that 
the Bank of England would only raise its rate to such a 
figure under extreme pressure. I do not believe in this 
six per cent. rate. 


FOREIGNERS are seriously wrong all through the market. 
The Paris banks keep a brave face, but they are in a 
very nasty position. The Government of the Republic very 
properly declines to authorise any new loans until peace 
is signed. Also it insists upon the National Loan being 
placed first. I have again and again pointed out that Italy 
has not yet converted the cost of the Tripoli war into defi- 
nite bonds. All the Balkan States are in like plight. The 
banks cannot move under their prodigious burden of 
Government Treasury Bills. No doubt the bulk of the 
bills are safe enough, but they will not improve by keeping. 
Tintos seem likely to go to 75, as the Paris ‘‘bulls’’ are 
tired. 

Home Rais are most disappointing. Traffic figures are 
not bad on the whole, and the labour scare has now died 
down. Everyone admits that 1913 will be a record year in 
railway earnings. Yet prices are practically at the bottom 
level. The Stock Exchange does not help matters. Dealers 
do not like the market, and brokers discourage clients from 
buying. A man who purchases Great Western Railway 
ordinary stock at 1133 gets five per cent. on his money and 
_knows that depreciation can hardly go further, so he hangs 
on. Thus the broker only gets one commission out of the 
deal, and the jobber only one turn. This does not suit 
the Stock Exchange. But I cannot understand the inves- 
tor, who after all has only himself to consider. No one 
can get more than five per cent. with safety, and no one 
could wish for a better market or closer prices—or, indeed, 
cover, which is more readily accepted by banks. There 
is no gambling in Home Rails. |The contangoes are 
absurdly high—they kill speculation. Here, again, the 
Stock Exchange is most foolish. Rates in the Home 
Railway market are often 75 per cent. higher than those 
charged in the Yankee market. The anomaly is absurd. 


YANKEES have been knocked stupid. Money is at the 
bottom of the slump. The bankers saw a nasty time 
coming in the money market, and they manipulated a rise 
and got out. Now prices can take care of themselves. 
The Union Pacific melon will not be cut and the money 
will be used for the purpose of buying Central Pacific 
from the Southern Pacific. The latter has been sold in 
consequence. Why, no one seems to know. Of course, 
the big block of stock put upon the market by Union is 
bound to keep the price of Southern Pacific low for a 
long time. But the railway is all right, and those who 
wait will have an excellent chance of picking up a sound 
investment at a very Jow rate. There are one or two 
first-class stocks in the Yankee Market which will be 
worth buying this autumn. But do not touch the rubbish. 
As I have said before, I expect nearly all the cheap stuff 
will pass into the hands of a receiver before the year is 
out. It will be quite out of the question to continue financ- 
ing on short-term notes. The Mexican position is now 
getting serious. Again I say sell all Mexican stocks. 
Can. Pacs. have started the downward run again and will 
probably see 230 again. 


RUBBER shares go from bad to worse. Calculations of 
the profits that can be made by the plantations with rubber 
at 2s. a lb. work out curiously. For example, Linggi at 
present price will only pay an investor £1 16s. per cent. 
if the output does not fetch more than to-day’s price. 
But Cicely could pay 60 per cent. and would return over 





nine per cent. Therefore the sensible person would sell 
Linggi and buy Cicely. In a like manner Malacca, in 
spite of its huge output, could only pay 7 per cent. with 
rubber at 2s., and would only return £1 8s. per cent. at 
present price. But Kuala Selangor could earn 55 per cent., 
and would yield £9 3s. at to-day’s quotations. Here again 
the wise man would sell Malacca and buy Kuala Selangor, 
I see no hope of rubber going up in price until many of the 
companies have died out and only the good ones are left 
alive. 

O1.—The price of oil keeps hard in spite of all the 
efforts of the Russian Government to get a lower quotation, 
Shell and Standard hold the markets of the world, and at 
the moment there is no chance of a break. We might 
easily see a big boom in Shells. Sir Marcus Samuels’ 
speech was most optimistic, and poor Egypt, where I fear 
they have only one oil horizon, was the only place to get a 
bad word. Yet even here the Shell have sunk a million. 
Schibaieff are now talked up and North Caucasian talked 
down. 


Mines are the dullest and deadest market in the House. 
They now say that the Chartered Land Scheme will be 
announced in a month or two in Rhodesia itself—not in 
London. Copper shares are dull, and evidently Paris is a 
steady seller even of Mount Elliotts. In the Tin market 
no business is done, but I am warned that the Ipoh, which 
was lately floated, is only poor ground, and not likely to 
pay. The Jungle is idle, and Kaffirs are never mentioned. 
The Globe and Phcenix squabble still goes on, and 
everyone now wishes that they had never heard of the 
mine. 

In the Miscellaneous market the continued selling of 
Brazil Tractions makes most people suspicious. The Con- 
tinent never stops selling. New Central Omnibus has at 
last come to terms with Underground Electric and settled 
the dispute in the only way it could be settled. The 
Public Utilities group still remains weak. Dealers will not 
make prices, and I urge my readers to sell when they can. 
Iron and steel shares should be sold as quickly as possible 
—the boom has ended. The Kent Coal people do not get 
on with their amalgamation scheme at all well in spite of 
the Burr group having given up most of the seats on the 
board to outsiders. Lord Darnley is to be the chairman. 

RayMonD RaDCLYFFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON AN IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Immo S. Allen, appears 
in doubt as to where the line is to be drawn between 
Imperial Free Trade and Universal Free Trade—which 
strikes me as odd in one of such evident intelligence. It 
must be that Mr, Allen has too strictly circumscribed his 
interest and sympathies, and has not thought or cared 
for aught beyond purely English agricultural interests. 
Yet if I have not made it sufficiently clear already that I 
am an ardent advocate of British agricultural interests, 
direct and indirect, then I must have been very faulty in 
my advocacy. 

However much, therefore, Mr. Allen and I may differ 
in our opinions and proposed methods whereby to 
advance and conserve British agricultural interests, we 
are at one, I am convinced, in sincere desire to subserve 
and accelerate that end. But we do very plainly differ as 
to means and methods. Mr. Allen seeks to promote his 
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object by sheer insistence upon direct legislation on behalf, 
primarily and solely, of English agricultural interests, or 
by direct appeals to the more selfish interests of a single 


class; whereas I seek to exalt the patriotism and pride of | 


Britons the world over by just as direct appeals to the 
intelligence, as well as to the pride and patriotism of a 
yast, but sadly and badly disjointed Empire. 


In other words, Mr, Allen plainly indicates in his recent 
letter that he is not only a “Little Englander,” but, worse 
still, a ‘‘ Litthke Englander” with a decided class bias. Yet 
it is something to his credit that his class bias is confined 
only to a class of most worthy men, so long and so shame- 
fully neglected and abused as English agriculturists, 
whose interests and fortunes have been so ruthlessly 
assailed and sacrificed at every point by short-sighted and 
unscrupulous politicians and Free Traders ever since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Allen is, I am sure, quite wrong in 
thinking it possible practically to promote English agri- 
cultural interests by rigid insistence upon resort to a purely 
Protective Tariff applicable alike to foreigners and to the 
rest of the Empire. For we must be reasonable as well 
as just; and practical as well as reasonable. In brief, it 
is unreasonable, and impracticable, to seek to convince 
a nation, so steeped in Free Trade “traditions” and 
prejudices, of the error of its ways by mere abuse and 
protests; while at the same time it is just as bootless to 
endeavour to persuade it to revert to outright Protective 
Tariffs on behalf only of a class or even classes. 


For we must first convince the masses that Fair Trade 
does not mean absolute Protection, but rather increased 
national trade and national prosperity. And that is just 
what Imperial “Free Trade” does imply, and would 
actually involve. For no matter though the free importa- 
tion of Canadian and Colonial wheat might not imme- 
diately help or advance English agricultural interests, I 
contend that because of the general prosperity that would 
undoubtedly ensue from the consummation of a truly Im- 
perial Federation, English agricultural interests would be 
in their turn just as surely advanced and English agricul- 
tural prosperity brought about. Mr. Allen may not see 
this; but that is not my fault. Even he, however, should 
realise that half an apple is better than no apple, and that 
it is no use ‘‘barking at the moon.’’ For the English 
masses never can, and never will, consent to any recon- 
struction, on “Protective” lines, unless assured that the 
price of bread would not be raised a single farthing! Nor 
would it under an Imperial Zollverein. Nevertheless, an 
Imperial Zollverein would promote not only English 
national prosperity, but also the general prosperity of the 
British Empire; while at the same time it would effectively 
cement the union, in sentiment and interest alike, of the 
Empire. 

But for the comfort of Mr. Allen and of men of his 
mind, I would add that an Imperial Zollverein would not 
in the slightest degree interfere with or retard such imme- 
diately British legislation as would best serve the interests 
of English agriculturists. And there is no doubt plenty 
of room and need for such legislation, For instance, 
there is not even now, and could not then be, anything to 
prevent intelligent reforms that would go far to improve 
and promote actual agricultural interests in England, 
such as the greater simplification, and at the same time 
expansion, of the laws relating to the sale and exchange 
of holdings and property; for the building of suitable and 
adequate farm labourers’ cottages; for the better and 
more practical education of the youth of the nation; and 
for the provision of increased facilities for the recreation 
and diversion of the rural community at large. 
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In view then of the very evident scope there is for 
agricultural reforms and remedial measures, I fail to 
see what there is in a scheme of “Imperial Free Trade” 
that should so jar upon and antagonise your correspondent 
in question. Let him take a broader view of the 
situation, and then I am sure he would rid his mind of 
all prejudice regarding an Imperial Zollverein. For that 
should appeal to all patriotic British minds—in British 
Isles and over-seas alike. I would earnestly commend to 
Mr. Allen’s reading a charming book on Canada and the 
Empire, by John Foster Fraser—a book which should be 
included in the curriculum of every public school through- 
out the Empire, and on the bookshelf of every intelligent 
Englishman. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


S. Devon. Epwin RIDLEY. 


VERBS AND A CRITIC. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I feel much flattered by having my humble judg- 
ment appealed to, in a case where two such distinguished 
linguists as yourself and the well-known journalist alluded 
to in your last issue are concerned. I am sorry under the 
circumstances to differ from you. This will be an exception 
to the rule. I think that the tense of the verb in the 
expression ‘‘The recent walk to Brighton will, it is be- 
lieved, have inaugurated a boom in pedestrianism similar 
to that of a few years ago,”’ is perfectly justified. The 
verb is in what is called, in French, le Futur antérieur 
(the Future Perfect), that is to say a future implying that 
a thing will be done or will have been done (a) before 
another takes place or (b) as soon as another has taken 
place. Examples :— 


(a) Il aura fini son theme 
avant votre retour. 


He will have finished his 
exercise before your return. 
(b) Il aura fini son théme He will have finished his 

quand vous serez de _ exercise by the time you get 

retour. back. 


The sentence under consideration, in its entirety, would 
run thus :—‘‘The recent walk to Brighton, when it has 
induced other people to do the same, will have inaugurated 
a boom in pedestrianism similar to that of a few years 


? 


ago.”’ And in French :— 


‘“‘Le récent voyage a pied jusqu’a Brighton—lorsqu’il 
aura entrainé d’autres personnes 4 faire de méme—aura 
inauguré dans les annales des voyages pédestres un 
changement aussi radical que celui d’il y a quelques 
anneés.”’ ADOLPHE BERNON. 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS AND CLOTHING FOR 
LITTLE CRIPPLES. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—May I once again ask the courtesy of your columns 
to remind your generous readers of the distribution of 
Christmas hampers and clothing to poor crippled children? 
Every year now for twenty years I have, by the kind per- 
mission of the Corporation, entertained some 1,200 poor 
children at the Guildhall. I hope, as usual, to dispatch the 
welcome hampers to my little friends on the morning of the 
day when this Annual Banquet will again be held. His 
Majesty the King is again graciously pleased to continue 
his subscription to this Fund, which it is my privilege to 
bring to the annual notice of the public. 

I am hoping that this year I shall be able to say I have 
denied no deserving applicant. As usual, I propose to 
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hand any balance I may have to the Hospital and College 
for Crippled Children at Alton, which bears my.name, and 
to the Ladies’ Guild, which has been formed for the pur- 
pose of clothing the 270 children residing there. The 
Hon. Mrs. H. Lawson is President, and Miss Treloar Hon. 
Secretary of the Guild. 

With the Hamper the little cripple entertains the family, 
and on a modest estimate the Fund brightens the lives at 
Christmas time of over thirty thousand of the poor of 
London. ‘ Donations may be sent as heretofore to me, ad- 
dressed ‘‘Little Cripples’ Christmas Hamper and Clothing 
Fund.’’ I am, Sir, yours truly, W. P. TRELOAR. 

P.S.—I may add that I intend to ask the incoming 


‘Mayors of the Metropolitan Boroughs and the London 


City Mission to co-operate with me, and I hope with their 
kind help to distribute the hampers on the widest possible 
basis in this the twentieth year of the distribution. 
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